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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue most striking feature in the Parliamentary proceedings of 
the week, is the oppusition of Ministers, in alliance with the 
Tories in the House of Commons, toevery attempt of their Liberal 
supporters to introduce and carry popular measures. 

r. TENNYSON D'Eyncovurt's motion, for a bill to repeal the 
Septennial Act, was defeated on Monday, by a majority of 96 
to 87. This was a Ministerial triumph similar to that on the 
Ballot, more disgraceful than any defeat after a fair contest. The 
analysis of the composition of the House when the division was 
taken, puts the case in a strong light. There were present, in- 
cluding the Tellers— 
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All the Tories, of course, voted with Lord Joun RussEti; but 
of the Whigs and Reformers only 29, and of these eight were 
official gentlemen, not at liberty to vote as they might wish. Ex- 
cluding the officials, we find that the Reformers divided in the 
proportion of more than four to one—89 to 21—against the “ Re- 
form ” Government ! 

We cannot say much in praise of the debate on this important 
question. There was only one speech which displayed consider- 
able ability or mastery of the subject; and that was Lord 
JouN RussE.u's. Mr. D'Eyncourt was feeble and prosy; but 
Lord Joun, feeling, we suppose, that he had a bad position to de- 
fend, took pains to do his best; and gave the House more matter 
with less verbiage than usual—we wish it were in our power to 
add that he showed a noble contempt of sophistical fallacies. His 
Principal reasons or excuses for refusing to shorten the duration 
of Parliaments were these—that the Septennial Act, by prevent- 
ing the frequent recurrence of elections; answered the original 
purpose of its framers,'in ajaying party heats and animosities; 
that: it transferred the controlling power in the state from the 
Lords to the Commons; that it gave stability to our institutions, 
(and on this he principally relied); and that the people desired 
no such change as the bill would effect. 

To the first allegation the conclusive reply is brief. “The Sep- 
tennial Act, whatever may have been its operation formerly, 
does not now prevent frequent and sudden dissolutions of Parlia- 
ment; and it is quite a joke to talk of its allaying the animosities 
of party. Cast up the number of Parliaments, and think of the 
fierce party struggles we have had in this country during the last 
ten years, Why, it is a common argument against the repeal of 
the Septennial Act, that the law is inoperative, as, in point of fact, 
the duration of Parliaments is not now on the average so much as 
three years, 

With regard to the transfer of power from the Lords to Com- 
Mouers, it would be difficult to make out that this was the effect 
of the Septennial Act. It did so happen that Sir Ropert Wat- 
PoE, Mr. Prrr, Lord Nortu, Mr. Fox, and the son of Cuatuam, 
all tived subsequently to the passing of that statute, and all had for 
atime the controlling power in the state. But how did they 
obtain it? By their superiority of talent and influence in an 
Bssembly which possessed the function of taxing the people, at a 
time when constantly increasing taxes were required. Had it not 

N Necessary to apply continually to the Commons for supply, 
they would have remained a mere appendage to the Baronial 
bamber, though the duration of each Parliament had been ex- 
tended to seventy instead of seven years. And now, were the life of 
a Parliament restricted to six months, so long as a vast revenue is 
needed by the Government, and can only be got through the 
mmons, that body must be of high consideration in the state. 
he soroughmongers, as old Sir FRaNcis Burverr used to call 
them in his youth, were the gainers by the Septennial Act. Their 





power of making Members became more valuable as the necessi- 
ties of the state rendered applications for money to their nominees 
more frequent and urgent ; and at each election after the Septen- 
nial Act passed, the Boroughmongers could say to King ‘and 
Ministers, ‘‘ We can serve you or thwart you for seven years in- 
stead of three.” The object of the Reform Act was to put an end 
to that system, and to distribute the power of the Boroughmon< 
gers among the People. If it has answered that purpose, and the 
supreme authority is in the People, the more fresh and direct the 
communication between the People and their Representatives— 
that is, the more frequently elections occur—d fortior#, the higher 
will be the consideration, the greater the importance, of the 
House of Commons in the state. 

But long Parliaments, it is said, conduce to the stability of our 
institutions. Suppose this granted, does the Septennial Act secure 
to us the advantage of long Parliaments? By no means; as is 
proved by the recent experience to which we have alluded. When 
a Parliament may be dissolved by the death of a King, and in an 
hour by the whim of a King, it is sheer silliness to pretend that the 
act which fixes nominally its duration at seven years can be any 
guarantee that it will exist for a week. We deny, however, that 
long Parliaments do conduce to the stability of the government 
or institutions of a country. Members of Parliament who are 
sure of their seats for seven years, become regardless of duty, and, 
instead of considering the interests of the country, study to promote 
their own selfish ends, Hence, needless and expensive wars, heavy 
debt, grinding taxation,jobs, pensions, and political profligary ; 
sometimes ending in a revolution, and the overthrow of the insti- 
tutions which, we are told, long Parliaments secure and pre« 
serve. On this point we may again refer to the history of this 
country during the present century. But there is a theoretical 
disadvantage in having Parliaments ¢oo short. We agree with 
Mr. Hung, that Members need some time to learn their business, 
and that a year is not, in the present complexities and exigen- 
cies of legislation, long enough for that purpose. And this 
seems to be the general opinion: with few exceptions in point of 
number, and of little weight in authority, Reforming politicians 
have arrived at a common agreement that three years should be 
the term. But it ought to be three years certain, whatever may 
happen at Court or in the Cabinet. The King and his Ministers 
would then decide what course to take. For three years at least 
they would know what sort of a Parliament they would have to 
deal with. Three years would enable Parliament and Ministers 
to mature important measures, and give the country something 
like a fair trial of both. For three years the foreign and domestic 
policy of the country would be fixed. At present, (and for the 
last six years or more the same uncertainty has prevailed,) no 
human being can tell what the policy of the Government may be 
from month to month. And why ?—because, in spite of this sta- 
bility-giving Septennial Act, the King may dissolve the Parlia- 
ment to-morrow, and it is uncertain what the complexion of the 
next House of Commons may be. And as to the conduct of Mem- 
bers, the uncertainty of the time for which they are elected has 
on many the same effect that uncertainty of punishment has on 
rogues—it makes them reckless, and acts asa temptation to abuse 
of trust. It is especially necessary that something should be 
done to make the responsibility of Members more stringent; since 
many now think themselves freed from that sort of obligation to 
give up their seats, on a change of political opinion or action, 
which was admitted under the rotten borough system. In those 
days of corruption, if a Member was elected for a borough by the 
influence of the patron, he was bound in honour to resign his seat, 
if, from any circumstance, he voted against the patron’s friends. 
But in our Reforming times there seems to be no such honourable 
feeling towards a large constituency. Pledge-breakers are rife— 
such as ANDREW JOHNSTON and Sir George Murray; and 
systematic misrepresentation of their constituents is still more 
common.. We would put a curb upon all such slippery persons, 
by making it certain that at the end of three years they would be 
brought up for judgment. 

Lord Joun RusszLy says that the people do not demand the 
repeal of the Septennial Act. As Mr. Waxcey observed, he 
may change his opinion on that point before a twelvemonth has 
expired. The man must be blind who perceives not that the re- 
presentative system is more unsettled, and in some respects almost 
more odious, than it was before the Reform Act was passed— 
thanks to those who have had the working of it. 

The defence of the Septennial Act was the Ministerial exploit 
of Monday: on Tuesday, Mr. Tuomas Duncombe moved a re- 
solution against the scandalous, indecent, and unjustifiable proxy- 
voting of the Peers. His opponents in the debate were Lord 
STANLEY and Sir Rospert Pee; but in the division which fol- 
lowed were found the Ministerial squad and @ @ore of their 
hangers-on, For the motion, $1 voted; againsé it, 12 
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minority were of course all Reformers; but the majority was 
composed of 
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So that, of the Reformers in the House, 81 voted against, and 
18 with the “ Reform” Ministers. 

Surely this was enough for one week? No; the proceedings of 
Monday and Tuesday were followed up on Wednesday by Lord 
Joun Russet, who again joined the Tories against the Liberal 
majority in the House. The motion for the second reading of Mr. 
Doncompzy’s bill to abolish the Rate-paying clauses of the Reform 
Act came on. Lord Joun Russext opposed it, on principle. He 
had promised the supporters of the Reform Bill an addition of 
500,000 to the body of voters; but the operation of the Rate- 
paying clauses has cut that number down to little more than half, 
thereby defeating a main object of the bill: yet, because the bill 
has passed, Lord Jonn RusseE v’s principles will not allow him 
to correct his own mistake—to remedy the injustice, which we 
have wished in charity to believe he did not intend to commit. A 
goodly principle this is for a statesman! If Lord Joun had acted 
upon it in 1831, hisexit from office would have been as quick as his 
entrance was unexpected. Lord Joun tried to make out that it was 
a “ principle” of the Reform Act that a man should be punished 
for the non-payment of taxes by the loss of his vote; which 
is much the same as saying, that to curtail, not to aug- 
ment the numbers of the electoral body, was a “principle” of 
the Reform Act. But the arguments in defence of the Rate- 
paying clauses will not bear handling, and are disgraceful to the 
men whosubmit to use them. Lord JoHn Russett, however, 
was secure of his majority, for there was a tolerably strong mus- 
ter of Tories. The bill was thrown out, by a vote of 166 to 73. 
Again let us examine the materials of which this majority was 
composed. 
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Thus, of the Reformers in the House, there was a majority of 
more than 3 to 1—73 to 22 against Ministers. And this division 
took place on the eve of the Westminster election; these very 
Rate-paying clauses having reduced that cosstituency toa size 
manageable by the Tories, whose strong-hold is in the aristocratic 
section of the metropolis. It is conceivable that the persevering 
opposition of Ministers to the efforts of the Reformers to work out 
the intention of the Act of 1832, cooled the courage of many a 
Liberal voter on Thursday, and proved a most serious injury to the 
candidate who had the benefit (?) of Ministerial support. 

At a later hour on the same Wednesday, Lord Jonn Russet 
declared his intention to bring in a bill to abolish the stamp-duty 
on the admission of freemen, and, after the present year, to make 
the payment of taxes due on the 1st of October, instead of the 
5th April, a necessary qualification for registration; and on the 
strength of his promise to introduce such a measure, the Liberals 
assisted him in postponing to the 21st of June the Committee on 
Mr. Wittiams’s bill for the unstamped admission of freemen. 
Lord Jonn’s proposition is characteristic of the timid, tricky 
policy, which prefers doing things by halves. The Minister sees 
that the Rate-paying clauses are injurious, so he relaxes them: 
he knows that they must have the effect of greatly diminishing 
the constituency at the next registration, yet even his relaxation 
is to be postponed for a year. Why he should not bring his bill 
into operation as\soon as it can be passed, is not easy to imagine. 

Some progress has been made in the Irish Poor Bill; but at 
every step the difficulties of the subject perplex and thicken about 
Ministers and Members. It was only by postponing the consider- 
ation of the important question whether the bill should contain a 
provision for settlement or not, that the twentieth clause was 
reached on Thursday night. Tried on the small scale Ministers 
recommend, the experiment is indeed dangerous. 

The Lords have been labouring in their vocation this week. A 
second attempt by Lord Rapnor to commence the purification of 
the Universities, was defeated on Monday. The Duke of Wet- 
LinGTON and Marauis Campen, however, promise that thé 
Visiters and Heads of Colleges shall do all that is necessary ; by 
-which must be understood, all that they deem necessary—that is, 
exceedingly littke—in the way of reform. By this declaration the 
Tory Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, no doubt believe that they 
have secured fresh immunity for abuses for some time to come. 
Men whose consciences will allow them to tamper with oaths after 
the fashion of Dr. Coptestons, will not be very scrupulous in the 
observance of a political promive. 

The Canada Coercion Resolutions passed the Lords, almost una- 
mimously, on Tuesday. Very few of the Peers thought it worth 
their while to listen to Lord GLeNeLe’s rifacimento of Lord Joun 
Russz:.1.'s and Sir Georcx Grey’s speeches. The Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON spoke some genuine old-fashioned Toryism in defence of 
aa irresponsible Legislature; and asked a puzzling question, to 
which hte got no answer— When your Resolutions are passed, 
what is to follow? what will you do next?” Lord BrougHam 
@elivered an impressive protest against the Whig attack on the 
rights of the colonists; and gave an emphatic “ not content” to 


nee 
that these infamous resolutions are mere brutum fulmen—that 
the King of the Colonies has not the pluck to “bite,” as Lord 
Sranvry says. Here we are at Whitsuntide, and the measure 
for carrying his threats into effect has not been introdueed, 
We suspect our readers will be of opinion that a more unsatis. 
factory Parliamentary week has seldom been passed. But we 
have a bonne bouche in store for them—a little sweet after the 
sour. Lord Joun Russet, on the enforcement of Mr. Syzqz, 
assured the House, that notwithstanding it was almost certain 
that the Peers would make the Irish Municipal Bill worse than 
nothing, Ministers were resolved to persevere in the dignified ang 
profitable system of sending up fresh measures for their Lord- 
ships to mangle or reject; and that as long as they kept their 
small majority in the Commons, they would stick to their bureaus 
in Downing Street. What more can the nation require? Lord 
Joun also said something about maintaining the dignity of the 
House; which of course means nothing at all. 





Finding no safety in severity, Louis PaiLip has commenced g 
new and more enlightened domestic policy. At the instance of 
the Duke of OrLEANs and the new Ministry, he has granted an 
amnesty to all the persons now imprisoned for state offences, with 
the exception of Meunier and Borreav. Accused persons who 
have decamped, and those who after trial have escaped from pris 
son, are excluded from this act of grace; the value of which jg 
also much diminished by the continuance of the surveillance of 
the police over those whose sentences contained that restriction, 
This drawback has deprived Louis Pattip of nearly all the 
pularity which a complete and unqualified pardon would have 
procured for him; and the Liberal journals are grumbling at the 
jealous and niggardly manner in which, after years of persecu» 
tion, this deed of mercy has been performed. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the Ministers carried their secret 
service-money bill, by the large majority of 250 to 112. But this 
vote is not looked upon as an indication of stability. The discus- 
sion which preceded it brought out Guizot, Tu1Ers, and Op1L- 
Lon Barrot in opposition; and the weakness of the Ministry in 
debating power was so manifest as to produce an almost universal 
impression that another modification of the Cabinet must take 
place in the recess. ; 
The King reviewed the National Guards on Sunday, in the 
lace de Carrousel—for the first time since the affair of Fizscut, 
The show seems to have gone off very well; though some of the 
discontented said that from the precautions taken to prevent the 
approach of the people to the Royal person, it was evident that the 
King was apprehensive of treason, not confident of the affections 
of Frenchmen. 

There were disturbances at-Tours last week, on the occasion of 
celebrating the feast of the Ascension by the usual processions of 
the workpeople. Tie men, it seems, wore ribands and badges, 
indicating their respective callings; and such is the state of 
alarm in which the French authorities seem to be throughout the 
country, that the police prohibited the use of these harmless 
insignia, dreading that they might have some political meaning, 
Soldiers were ordered to strip off their ribands; the workmen 
resisted, with clubs and stones: twelve of the military were 
wounded ; but the rioters were dispersed, and fifteen taken pri- 
soners. At night, an unsuccessful attempt was made to break 
open the prison and set its inmates at liberty. It is distressing to 
think, that in France the most innocent recreations of the humbler 
classes are liable to be broken in upon in this manner. 

Commercial distress, though somewhat mitigated, is still severes 


News from Spain, of supetior importance to any we have lately 
received, may be daily expected. Considerable reinforcements 
having been sent toGeneral Evans, he was obliged to get possession 
of some Carlist positiuns to obtain quarters for his troops. He at- 
tacked and carried the little village of Lozola, the men of the 
Legion behaving with great gallantry. Even the Cariist corre 
spondent of the Morning Post admits that it was impossib'e for 
any troops to exhibit more steady bravery. 

lnsurrections of a formidable nature broke out in Tarragona, 
on the 30th of April, where a democratic party gained the ascen- 
dancy, and proclaimed the independence of the province. At 
Barcelona, the “ anarchists,” as they are called, forced themselves 
into the Town-hall and the Court of Justice, on the 4th instant; 
but, after sustaining a severe cannovade during the night, they 
capitulated early on the morning of the 5th; and tranquillity was 
restored, 


The last accounts from America are not encouraging. The 
state of mercantile affairs is thus biiefly described by the New 
York Spectator of the 18th of April— hz 

“ It is needless to disguise the fact, that our city is in a fearful condition 5 
and not ours alone, since every commercial town, from Castine to the Delta 
the Mississippi, is either already or very seon will be, involved in the common 
calamity. Ne will the artisan or the agriculturist escape: the ——- 
the merchant must be followed by that of the manufacturer, and with his Ww 
or wo is involved the fate of the husbandinan and the mechanic. 





Mebates and Proceedings tn Parliament. 
Repeal oF THE SEPIENNIAL ACT. ; 
In the House of Commons, on Monéay, a motion for receiv 
report of the Committee of Supply having been put, reve 
’ f *Eyncov ved an amendment, that Jeave 
Mr. Tennyson D’EyncocurT moved a 4 DE 
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~#ach resolution as it passed. It may, however, turn out after all, 


given to biing in a bill to repeal the Septennial Act. 
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court was inaudible during the greater part of his speech ; but the drift 
of his argument was to prove that short Parliaments were in accord- 
ance with the ancient laws and practice of the realm, that Septennial 
Parliaments were an innovation which had proved injurious, and that 
it was advisable to revert to the former term of three years. It would, 
however, be for the House to fix in Committee the term for which 
Parliament should sit. He advised Lord John Russell—_who, in bring. 
ing forward the Reform Bill, had expressly reserved the questions of 
the Ballot and the duration of Parliament for future settlement—to 
ive way in time, and not to wait until, as in the instance of Catholic 

mancipation and Parliamentary Reform, a change was forced upon 
the House. 

Mr, Witr1am WIttraMs seconded the amendment, 

Mr. FirzstePHeN Frencu opposed it: he was adverse to frequent 
elections, on account of their heavy cost and the political heat they en- 
gendered. At the close of Mr. French's specch, the House was im. 
patient to divide ; and there were loud cries of “ Question.” 

Sir SaMUEL WHALLEY protested against being hurried into a deci- 
sion of this question, whose importance required full discussion, until 
the gentlemen who had retired at the usual hour to take refreshment, 
had returned to the House ; and Sir Samuel then spoke at some length 
in support of Mr. D’Eyncourt’s motion. 

Mr. VERNON thought it rather too bad that the gentlemen who had 
sent an indecent address up to his Majesty for dissolving the last Par- 
liament, which had sat for only two years, should now demand short 

Parliaments. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that the minority were not justified in stigma- 
tizing a vote of the majority of the House asindecent. He contended 
that the proper term for the duration of Parliament was three years. 
A shorter time would scarcely suffice to enable a Member to become 
acquainted with his duties; but seven years was too long. What pri- 
vate person would allow his accounts to remain unsettled for seven 
years? If Members performed their promises to their constituents, 
they would not dread frequent appeals to them. He wished Lord John 
Russell would state to the House the opinion he had come to re- 
specting the duration of Parliament. 

Lord Joun Russetu said, that Sir Samuel Whalley seemed to think 
that Members ought to occupy the time of the House in giving their 
reasons for and against the amendment until certain gentlemen returned 
to decide the question by votes wholly irrespective of the arguments 
used in their absence. He did not know that this was a very reason- 
able demand ; and doubted whether, having formerly given his opinion 
fully on this subject, he ought again to go into it at any length. Hay- 
ing, however, been called upon by Mr. Hume, he would state that he 
adhered to the decision he had already come to. True it was, as Mr. 
D’Eyncourt had mentioned, that in introducing the Reform Bill, he had 
said that the question of the duration of Parliaments might, without 
impropriety, be considered at a future time; but he had added imme- 
diately after, that he hoped the House never would come to any deci- 
sion that would affect the stability of our institutions. He had also 

said, that looking at the question abstractedly, the period of five years 
might be preferable to that of seven; and hence it would be inferred, 
that as no time was fixed in Mr. Tennyson’s bill, and all that was 
asked was for leave to bring in a measure to repeal the Septennial Act, 
he was bound to vote for that motion. But he did not think this a 
discreet or fitting mode for the House to entertain the question. The 
plain and intelligible course would be to bring in a bill to substitute 
another term for that of seven years. But suppose he agreed to the 
term of five years, would that satisfy the advocates for triennial, or for 
annual Parliaments ?—Of course not; and it was therefore inexpedient 
for him to go into Committee on this bill for the purpose of filling up 
the blank with the term of five years. But now, with respect to Tri- 
ennial Parliaments— 

Mr. Hume had said, that no Member would trust any person with the irre- 
sponsible management of his private accounts for seven years. But that argu- 
meni, if valid, was equally good against aterm of three years, of which Mr. 
Hume himself was in favour ; and of which he said, with very great truth and 
justice, that a shorter period would not enable Members to become sufficiently 
acquainted with their duties to dispose of the present amount of public busi- 
ness. The Member for Middlesex saw, then, very clearly the distinction be- 
tween a legislative body and a settlement of a private account, and yet he drew 
this analogy. Mr. Williams had put the question on different grounds ; he 
had placed it for support upon historical precedents and the example of former 
times, and seemed to think that the people of this country had a right to Par- 
liaments of a particular duration. With respect to the analogy thus sought to 
be drawn between ancient and modern times, he considered it as little appli- 
cable as the analogy of the accounts of a private individual. -There was a great 
difference between the present period and those times when the knight and bur- 
Sessesicame up to attend Parliament for a short time at great inconvenience ; 
and the amount of business they had to despatch was as unlike as any thing 
could be to the complicated affairs carried on in the House of Commons in the 
nineteenth century. 

The Septennial Act, he allowed, might be called an act of temporary 
necessity; but still, the grounds stated in the preamble for passing that 
Act were such as did not permit them to consider it merely or alto- 
gether in that light. It was stated, by men who had had twenty years’ 
experience of the Triennial Act, that it created greater heats and ani- 
Mosities than had ever before been known, and therefore they recom- 
mended its abolition ; yet now the House was asked, in the face of 
this declaration, to reenact a law which had produced so much incon- 
Yenience, There was another reason for opposing the motion of Mr. 
D'Eyncourt— 

He thought that, among other consequences of the House of Commons not 

"Ing a body subject to continual change and fluctuation, a greater degree of 
Weight and consideration was attached to their deliberations. He thought that 
it was the nature of things, when there were two bodies—a House of Lords and 
& House of Commons—that the Members of a House who always continued to 

‘long to one deliberative body, would have, to a certain degree, more weight 
and authority than that whose Members were constantly changing. He ima- 
gen that this was among the reasons which influenced the mind of Milton in 
faming his speculative notions about the best kind of commonwealth, when he 
Proposed that the persons elected to his legislative assembly should be elected 
th, life. It was observable that, from the Revolution to the time of passing 
rit, Septennial Act, the persons who had the chief weight and leading autho- 

¥ In the country were Peers,—the Duke of Shrewsbury, the Duke of Marl- 


Mr. Harley and Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, when they came 
into power, were ambitious of sitting in the other House of Parliament; 
and one of the great causes of quarrel between Lord Oxford and Lord 
Bolingbroke was, that the latter did not obtain so high a title in the 
Peerage as he thought he had a right to expect. Thus they got a seat in the 
House of Lords as well as in the Cabinet, and enjoyed a vast deal more power 
and authority than those members of the Government who sat in the other 
House of Parliament. On the other hand, since the passing of the Septennial 
Act, a great alteration had taken place in this respect. Sir Robert Walpole, 
the first Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, the first Mr. Fox, the second Mr. 
Pitt, and the second Mr. Fox, and other persons who possessed the very greatest 
influence in the State, were Members of the House of Commons. ite attri- 
buted this superiority of weight and authority now enjoyed by the House of 
Commons principally to the passing of the Septennial Act. 

He thought that by attending to practical questions more good might 
be effected than by discussing the advantage of returning to Annual or 
or Triennial Parliaments, the result of which he feared would be te 
make the institutions of the country unstable. Moreover, he did not find 
that there existed among the people any great desire for changes of 
this description. 

Mr. Wak ey said, that before this time twelvemonth Lord Joha 
Russell might have cause to change that opinion. It was quite clear 
that until a considerable pressure from without was applied, there would 
be no abolition of a measure so convenient to many honourable Members, 

The noble Jord had quoted what he had said on bringing forward the Re- 
form Act in 1831. Mr. Wakley begged leave to remind him of the expressions 
he used in 1819, when Sir Francis Burdett brought forward his motion for 
Annual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot. The noble lord 
then said he would vote for any measure that would restrict the duration of 
Parliaments to three years. He found this in Hansard’s Debates, which 
he would show Lord John Russell, although he might have been misreported. 
If Lord John denied having used the words, of course he would not press that 
point. His chief object in rising was to show the people of this country that 
they had the power in their own hands, and that they could have either Trien- 
nial or Septennial Parliaments, as they pleased. Three years ago, when he was 
first returned for Finsbury, he told his constituents that he should resign his 
seat in three years. Now he would tell them what he would do, and he be- 
lieved that that was the true test of his consistency. He should not go to his 
constituents and ask them whether they were satisfied with his conduct, and say 
that he was willing to resign, but he should apply to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the Chiltern Hundreds, and go out—( Laughter )—and he gave 
the Conservatives, who made such a boast of their strength in Finsbury, this 
early intimation of his intention to redeem his pledge, and he hoped they would 
have a fair fight for it. Now if the people really felt this anxiety for the repeal 
of the Septennial Act which their petitions would seem to imply, all they would 
have to do would be to extort a promise from every candidate to resign in three 
years, and if they would not do that, they ought never to petition Parliament 
again for the repeal of the Septennial Act. 

Mr. Rornuck observed, that the best way to preserve the stability of 
our institutions was to make a law that every Parliament should last 
three years, and that it should not be dissolved by the King or any body 
else before that period had expired. 

A division took place; and Mr. Tennyson’s motion was rejected; 
the numbers being-— 

For receiving the Report of the Committee of Supply...... vee 96 
For the amend ment.........ceccerecccercecccvsccsescesees ecoceveee socee OF 


9 


Tory- Whig majority against Triennial Parliaments,........+++. 
Vorine sy PRoxy. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncomser, on Tuesday, moved the following reso~ 
lution— 

‘“¢ That the practice of any deliberative assembly deciding by proxy upon the 
rejection or adoption of legislative enactments, is so incompatible with every 
principle of justice and reason, that its continuance is daily becoming a source 
of serious and well-founded complaint among all classes of his Majesty’s sub~ 
jects; and that this resolution be communicated to the Lords.” 

In support of his motion, Mr. Duncombe went into an historical 
detail to prove that the practice of voting by proxy was of modern ori- 
gin, and that in the earlier periods of our history, down to the time when 
George the Third became insane, it was with great difficulty that leave 
of absence was obtained by the Peers. But at that time it was de- 
creed that the King’s permission of absence might be dispensed with, 
and the last protection of the people against blind legislation was 
swept away. The excuse for the Peers’ privilege of voting by proxy 
was—that their Lordships were not responsible; that they represented 
none but themselves, and not having any trust to fulfil, could not abuse 
it. Such was the doctrine of Coke, Blackstone, and De Lolme; but 
at any rate as regarded the Bishops, who represented the clergy, and 
the Scotch and Irish Peers, who represented the respective bodies 
from which they sprung, this doctrine was not sound. But the main 
objection to the practice was, that it was detrimental to the public 
good, and manifestly absurd— 

We had at present 420 Peers—two-thirds of that number might be absent, 
and yet vote upon any question involving perhaps the welfare and fate of the 
country; and a majority of the remaining one-third, namely, 75 individuals, 
were to be considered superior in judgment and ability to 658 Members of the 
House of Commons! or let it be supposed that 135 Peers should be present 
during the debate upon a bill, in framing and considering which the House of 
Commons should have passed many long and anxious nights, was it to be borne 
that when 100 of those present might have voted in favour of that measure, & 
miserable monopolizing minority of 85, by simply emptying their breeches- 
pockets of 70 proxies, enabling them to represent as many absent Peers, some 
of whom, perhaps, were in China, others dancing at Paris, others amusing 
themselves at a carnival at Rome, and some possibly in the grave,—was it te 
be borne, he said, that these 35 should have it in their power to defeat such 
a measure, and to disappoint the wishes of the country, and render futile the 
labours bestowed on the subject elsewhere? We might talk of the civilization 
of the people, and boast of our “ free institutions,” but this was one which was 
an insult to our understandings, and which he thought he had shown was not 
borne two hundred years age, and to which he could see no reason for submit- 
ting now. He had heard ir said that the lords were responsible for their votes 
and acts to God and their own consciences: he believed that all men were 80, 
but it did appear to him that the consciences of Peers in voting by proxy had 
in analogy to the equity Jaw of Chancellors, as described by Selden, when he 
said, ‘* Equity is a roguish thing ; for law we have a measure ; know what te 
trust to; equity is according to the conscience of him that is Chancellor ; and 
as that is larger or narrower, so is equity. It is all one as if they should make 





rough, the Earl of Sunderland, Lord Godolphin, and Lord Somers. Even 


the standard of measure a Chancellor’s foot ; what an uncertain measure wou 
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this be? One Chancellor has a long foot, another a short foot, a third an in- 
different foot—’tis the same thing with a Chancellor’s conscience.” Now, as 
Chancellors and Ex-Chancellors were Peers, this rule might be thought to be 
applied to all; and it was just possible that one Peer might intrust his very 
Jong conscience to another Peer with a very short one; or if Peers were liable 
to the casualties and defects of other men, and it was not scandalum magnatum 
to disclose the fact, it might occur that some Peer might intrust his conscience 
to some other Peer with no conscience at all. 

Sir Witt1amM Mo.eswortu seconded, and Captain BERKELEY and 
Mr. D’Eyncourt supported Mr. Duncombe’s motion. 

Lord Sran.ey referred to what passed in the House on the previous 
night, when only about forty Members listened to the debate on Mr. 
D’Eyncourt’s motion to repeal the Septennial Act, though a large mi- 
nority of 87 voted for it— 

It appeared that, with a view to refresh themselves, honourable gentlemen 
paired off last night for two or three hours, and afterwards came down to vote 
without listening to any portion of the debate. But this, he might be told, 
should be regarded as nothing, because a person by study might have been con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of a proposition without hearing the discussion. 
He admitted the force of this argument, but how a man could consistently give 
a vote for the whole of the session on all questions that might come before that 
House was perfectly incomprehensible to him. And had they never heard in 
this House of such a practice as pairing off for a week or month, for half a ses- 
sion, or for even a whole session? He would not enter upon the question of the 
privileges of the House of Lords—the privileges of that assembly which repre- 
sented only themselves, and which was actually an independent branch of the 
Legislature, the members of which possessed the undoubted right, through other 
members belonging to it, of voting by proxy. But setting aside the privileges 
of the other House, those who argued against proxies in the other House, and 
not against the practice of pairing in the House of Commons, were guilty of the 
most flagrant inconsistency. 

Mr. Wak Ley was glad that only one Member defended the practice 
of yoting by proxy, and that one was a lord— 

The common sense of the nation cried out against the practice of voting by 
proxy; and he would tell the noble lord that the common sense of England 
would not long endure the practice. Because Members paired off for weeks or 
months, was it a sufficient reason to justify the practice of sending pieces of 
paper from the Continent of Europe fe together to authorize any member 
of a legislative body to vote for another? He, for one, thanked his honourable 
eolleague for having brought forward this motion; and for the future it would 
become a sessional motion until it was carried. The noble lord justified proxies 
by the practice of pairing in that House; but one abuse would not justify 
another. Ifthe noble lord did not approve of pairing, as he appeared to do, why 
did he not bring forward a motion to put a stop to it? But what justification 
was that practice of voting by proxy? Honourable Members only paired for 
certain votes; but still it was a practice he condemned, and he was satisfied 
that it would ultimately bring the House into contempt, as it would appear that 
Members, instead of listening to the reasons adduced on one side or the other, 
were prepared on all questions to vote with their party. 

Sir Rosert Peet said, he would advise the House to accept certain 
resolutions with regard to their own practices before they tried their 
“ prentice-hands” on the House of Peers— 

His first resolution was—‘ Resolved, that the practice of letting members of 
any deliberative legislative assembly vote without having heard all the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question was incompatible with every principle of 
justice.” His second resolution was this—*‘* Resolved, that the absence of 

Tembers, by pairing for several hours for the purpose of refreshment, and for 
several weeks at a time, without hearing the arguments which arose on such 
uestions as were under discussion, was becoming a source of well- 
‘ounded complaint among all classes of the community.” (Zaughter.) He 
would askjthe honourable Members opposite, whether it was not clear that they 
should attack the evil in their own House before what might be good elsewhere ? 
He agreed with one suggestion that had been thrown out on the opposite side— 
namely, that they should begin at home. They could not speak to the House 
of Lords on this subject before they reformed themselves on a practice which 
they had the high authority of Mr. Wakley for saying it was bringing them 
into contempt. But supposing that the resolution of the honourable Member 
for Finsbury was carried, and was ordered to be sent up to another panting: Bi 
posing, also, that an amicable conference took place, what should prevent the 
other House presenting them in return a counter-resolution? Mr. Duncombe 
proposed that this resolution should be presented to the Lords: Sir Robert 
Peel would propose that, after passing the resolutions he had read, as to not 
hearing arguments, and to the practice of pairing, the following resolution 
should be adopted: ‘* Resolved, thirdly, that the honourable Member for Mary- 
lebone be requested to bring in a bill founded on the previous resolutions.” He 
would do this, because Sir S. Whalley stated last night that he was a Metropo- 
litan Member, and that he was convinced that the question before the House 
was regarded by the country as one of vital importance, and in comparison with 
which the Reform Bill was as nothing. The gentleman also said, that he was 
only prepared with a crude speech, but feeling the vital interest of this ques- 
tion, 2 felt bound to speak ; but he concluded with stating, that he had paired 
off till ten o’clock: with a degree of kindness and candour that could not be 
surpassed, he said that he thought it was too much for the House to come to a 
decision on this important question during the hours devoted to taking refresh- 
ment; he observed that he had paired off from seven to ten, and he earnestly 
entreated the House not to conclude the debate till ten o’clock : seeing, however, 
the indisposition of the House to pause till ten o’clock, in order that his con- 
stituents might not think that he was absent, he had thought it his duty to 
make this crude and undigested speech to show the reason why he was else- 
where. (Laughter. ) inersin 

Sir Robert Peel concluded with repeating his recommendation, that 
before attempting to take away the privileges of a codrdinate branch 
of the rye eel they should look at home—take the beam out of 
their own eye before attempting to take the mote out of their brother's. 

The House then divided: for Mr. Duncombe’s motion, 81 ; against 
it, 129; Whig-Tory majority, 48. 

AMENDMENT OF THE ReEForM Act. 

On Wednesday, Mr. THomas DuncomseE moved the second reading 

of his bill to abolish the Rate-paying clauses of the Reform ct. 


Lord Joun Russett had no objection to make the payment of 
rates and taxes as little onerous as — but could not consent to do 
away with the qualification established by the Reform Act. He moved 


that the bill be read a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Hume regretted that Lord John Russell should take such a 
eourse. Did he mean to cheat the people when he gave them the Reform 
Act? The refusal of this concession would inevitably lead to uni- 


versal suffrage. 
Cries of “ Divide!” and “ Question!” were now uttered by the 


Opposition Members ; in the midst of which, 





Mr. Grote rose, and remarked, that it was the common Practice of 
gentlemen opposite to attempt to silence Members, who spoke 5 
they did not like to hear, by clamour and noise. But he would not be 
put down by such practices; and he would on this occasion more 
pecially insist on his right to address the House, as among his own aan 
stituents, and all town constituencies, a very strong feeling exieted 
against the Rate-paying clauses— . 

The other night Lord John Russell objected to-the introduction of abstr, 
questions; they had now a practical question, and he moved that the diencae 
of it be postponed till that day six months. If he had no better arguments te 
adduce in support of his views, the noble lord might be assured he would fai] “ 
get rid of the dissatisfaction which existed more or less on the subject in est 
town in the kingdom. ( Cries of ** No, no!”) The constituencies could p t 
be satisfied with a disqualification of this kind, which did not attach to th 
county voters. Believing that the effect of this clause had been contrary te 
what was intended by the framers of the Reform Bill, and that it operated hag 
justly, he should give his hearty concurrence to Mr. Duncombe’s motion, 
( Cries of “ Divide!” from the Opposition.) , 

Mr. DuncomBeE observed, that the Tories had mustered with their 
usual alacrity to resist a measure whose object was to extend popular 
rights. He did not, however, complain of them—they only pursued 
their usual occupation. But of Lord John Russell he did complain 
The promises which Lord John had made when he introduced the 
Reform Bill had not been fulfilled— 

He then told them, that he proposed to increase the constituency half a mil. 
lion; the returns showed that it had not been increased above 300,000. He 
imputed the deficiency to the restrictive clauses in the Reform Bill. The noble 
lord also told them that it was one of his propositions that no constituency 
should be less than 300. He held in his hand a return of the different boroughs 
and from that it appeared that in P 


Boroughs. The registered voters did not exceed, 
200 
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giving a total of 217 boroughs, in every one of which the Reformers, he felt 
confident, would in a short time be beaten by bribery and intimidation. ( Cries 
of “Oh!” from the Opposition.) The honourable gentlemen opposite knew 
well that they would be able in a few years to get a majority in every one of 
those boroughs, unless something were done to extend the suffrage. It was his 
honest conviction, that if they persisted in their present course, they would 
soon have this House as much a Boroughmongering House of Commons as was 
that which existed prior to the passing of the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Duncombe referred to the progressive decrease in the numbers 
of the Westminster constituency, proved by the numbers polled at 
elections before and since the passing of the Reform Act, as illustra 
tive of the operation of the Rate-paying clauses; and quoted the de- 
claration of Lord Durham, that the Reform Act was not to be taken 
as a perfect measure—that it required amendment, and tbat especially 
the Rate-paying clauses should be repealed if they were found to act 
as a disqualification. Those clauses, moreover, Mr. Duncombe said, 
gave opportunity for the practice of gross bribery and favouritism on 
the part of the tax-collectors— 

He knew that these people sometimes tore leaves out of their receipt-books, 
that favoured electors might be placed on the register notwithstanding that 
they had not paid their rates. (‘* Oh, oh!” from the Opposition.) This 
led to gross tellerr on the part of those who were trying to get possession of 
their boroughs. He was sorry to see the,noble lord throw himself into the 
arms of a A gentlemen opposite. They were not only bad, but very 
dangerous company for any Reformer to fall into. (Laughter, and cries of 
« Divide!”) 

A division took place— 

For the second reading.........ssssccsssrssrsesscrsceeeres 73 
For Lord John Russell’s amendment .....secseeeeeeres 





Whig-Tory majority.......ccccseecsrssrsergs 93 

So the bill is lost. 

ADMISSION OF FREEMEN. 

Mr. Witttam WILLiaMs, on Wednesday, moved the House to go 
into Committee on the bill for abolishing the Stamp-duty on the ad- 
mission of freemen. 

Mr. WarsurTon moved an instruction to the Committee, to make 
provision for the amendment of the Reform Act as far as related to 
the payment of rates and taxes; but subsequently withdrew his motion, 
on the suggestion of the Speaker, who ruled that it was not in order to 
propose as an instruction to a Committee the consideration of a 
question which was not directly connected with the subject of the bill 
about to be committed. . 

Lord Joun Russet wished Mr. Williams would postpone his bill 
until Lord John should have an opportunity of introducing one he had 
himself prepared with reference to this question— 

He wished to state, in accordance with what he had before mentioned, that it 
was his intention to bring in a bill comprising the objects of the present bill, 
and also providing for a relaxation of the enactment relative to the payment of 
rates and taxes. He proposed to leave the Act of Parliament as it at present 
stood, with regard to the first year’s taxes being paid, that is, the payment of 
rates and taxes up to the Sth April preceding the 20th June, as it now stood; 
and that in all subsequent years, supposing the person’s name to continue on the 
register, then he was only to pay his rates and taxes up to the Ist October. 
Stating that, he hoped that the honourable Member would not press his bill. 
He did not ask of the honourable Member for Coventry to give up_his bill, but 
to postpone it until he had the opportunity of examining the bill which he 
then held in his hand. 

Mr. Wittrams refused to give way. ae 

Lord Joun Russet said, then he would move for leave to bring in 
his bill, as an amendment on Mr. Williams’s motion. . 

Mr. Wynn and the SpeaxKer observed, that this course would be in- 
convenient, and was unusual. ote a 

Lord Joun Russe.t would then move that Mr. Williams's bil 
should be committed on the 2lst of June. 

Mr. Artuur Trevor, Colonel SistHorre, Lord SANDON, and 
Mr, Praep, urged Mr. WiLLiams to persevere. Mr. T. Duncomst, 
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_—_”_ 
Mr. Hort, and Mr. G. F. Youne, hoped that Lord Joun Russet 
would not give way, on the understanding that he would himself intro- 
duce a measure for the purpose he had mentioned. 
On a division, the committal of Mr. Williams’s bill was postponed 
to the 2lst of June, by a majority of 82 to 45. 
On Thursday, Lord Joun RussEtt moved for leave to bring ina 
pill ‘to regulate the payment of rates and taxes by Parliamentary 
electors, and to abolish the stamp-duty on the admission of freemen.” 
Mr. Forzes divided the House against the motion: for it, 29; 
against it, 9. Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Tue IrisH Poor. 

The House, on Monday, went into Committee on the Irish Poor 
Bill; and after some resistance from Mr. O’ConnELL, agreed to the Ist 
and 2d clauses. The first clause enacts that the Commissioners 
of the English Poor-law should have the chiet control of the adminis- 
tration of the Irish law. Mr. O’ConneEtt moved that there should be 
three new Commissioners for Ireland; but he did not press his motion 
to adivision. Clause 2d passed without discussion. 

On Tuesday, clauses 3d to 13th inclusive were passed. 

The House went into Committee again on Thursday ; when Mr. 
SHarMAN CraAwrorD moved four resolutions with a view to establish 
a law of settlement, and to enable Guardians of the Poor to give out- 
door relief. 

Lord Joun Russet objected to the introduction of the English 
law of settlement into the bill. 

Mr. Cuartes Butter thought that without a law of settlement 
the measure would be a perfect delusion. 

Mr. O’ConnELL disapproved of the law of settlement, which pro- 
duced endless litigation and vast exvense. 

Sir James Grama said, that the whole question would be opened 
up when the 42d clause came under discussion. It must then be de- 
termined whether destitution should give a claim to relief ; if it did, 
then a law of settlement was an absolute necessity—if not, it became 
an open question. 

Lord Jonn Russet was desirous that the question should be fully 
discussed ; and 

Mr. Lucas gave notice, that on the following night he would move 
“an instruction to the Committee to introduce a provision for settle- 
ment, so as more justly to apportion the pecuniary charges to be in- 
curred and levied under the name of Poor-rates.” 

Mr. SHarmMan Crawrorp withdrew his resolutions. 

Mr. Lucas then moved an amendment on the 15th clause, so as to 
restrict the size of unions to twenty square miles, unless the popula- 
tion should fall short of G000. He considered that the extent of the 
unions proposed by the bill would be much too large. In Monaghan 
there would be a union of 400 square miles, with a population of 
154,000. For the management of such a population they must have 
paid Guardians, 

Lord Joun Russet opposed the amendment, chiefly on the ground 
that so small a population as 6000 would not furnish a suflicient number 
of persons fit to be Guardians, and that in England it was found that 
the largest unions were the best managed. It was not intended to fix 
the size of unions by enactment: on that point discretion would be 
given to the Commissioners. 

Lord Srantey objected to the amendment. The right size was 
that which should furnish the requisite number of Guardians, without 
being so large as to make it difficult for persons needing relief to reach 
the workhouse. 

A desultory discussion ensued, which ended in the adoption of the 

original clause. 
_ On clause 16th, which provides for the erection of workhouses, not 
simultaneously, but at intervals, being read, there was more conversation 
on the law of settlement. Lord Sran.ey was convinced of the neces- 
sity of such a provision. The establishment of one poor-house in a 
district would draw towards that district a vast mass of destitution. 
The O'Connor Don and Mr. Jrruson agreed with Lord Stanley. 
The clause was agreed to, however, withouga division. 

The 19th clause provides for the division of unions. Lord SranLEY 
moved an amendment to prevent town-land from being divided. Lord 
Joun Russett said the amendment would cause much inconyenience ; 
and it was negatived, by 69 to 67. 

The 20th clause empowers the Commissioners to appoint the number 
of Guardians for a district. Mr. SuarMAN CRAWFORD moved, that for 
every 3,000 persons there should be at least one Guardian. This.amend- 
ment was rejected, by 77 to 11; and the clause passed. 

The House then resumed. 


Ministertat Poricy. 

On the motion for considering the Irish Poor Bill in Committee, on 
Monday, Mr. Suert made a few observations respecting the postpone- 
ment of the Irish Municipal Bill by the Peers till the 9th of June; 
and inquired what course Government intended to take under these cir- 
cumstances ? 

This question called up Lord Joun RussEtt; who said, that the 
Speprendented conduct of the Peers had placed Ministers in a situation 
are difficulty. It was impossible to tell what the other House 
th o He disagreed with Sir Robert Peel and those who thought 

‘d none of the Irish bills should be proceeded with until all were 
the Before the House; but, supposing that such an objection to pass 
+ aa Bill had been a fair one, it had been obviated, as the 
= oA: now in possession of the intentions of Ministers with 
pa arg - “a measures for the settlement of the tithe question and the 
om Pe A ne poor in Ireland. To postpone the Municipal Bill, there- 
. na so 9 of June, seemed most unreasonable. It certainly might 
‘. oe oe the intention of the majority of the other House was 
any va Municipal Bill worthless. They might not have 
ten esign ; but certainly the only proposition hitherto made to 
pete nmons was this—* If you will take out of your bill for the 
3 ment of tithes all that is displeasing to us, we will in return put 


was, however, the determination of his Majesty’s Ministers not to de- 
part from their duty, but to proceed with the measures they had brought 
forward— 

But he must say, at the same time, that they would not be performing their 
duty to their constituents if they did not warn the Members of the other House 
of Parliament, that it was not to be anticipated with any confidence that there 
could be a satisfactory adjustment of this question ; and if they did not endeavour, 
whilst they carried on the business of the country so as to prevent it from suf- 
fering any inconvenience, to take care that none of the essential powers or pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons were parted with under the notion that the 
House of Commons was giving its confidence to the present Administration, 
which confidence they would be misusing for the purpose of proposing bills 
which in the end were to be totally defeated. 

Ministers wished to give time for the mist which now covered the 
intentions of the Peers to be ‘cleared up, and would not take any de- 
cisive step in a hurry— 

The wish of his Majesty’s Government and of their supporters in that House 
was to come to such a settlement of these questions as would produce some be- 
nefit to Ireland, and to carry their measures in such a manner as would compel 
those who represented and sympathized with the feelings of the people of that 
country, to consider that some progress was made in legislation during the pre- 
sent session. At all events, he felt it incumbent on him, after the vote of the 
other night, and after the unusual proceeding of the other House in respect to 
this House of Parliament, to say that it was essential at this moment, that ali 
those who constituted the majority on this question in the House of Commons 
should remain firmly together on the present occasion; and he thought he 
might add, that if the supporters of the Ministers still continued to place con- 
fidence in them, such supporters and such sp om speaking the sense of the 
House of Commons, the Ministers would not desert. ( Cheers. ) 

Lord John concluded by expressing his earnest hope that nothing 
would occur to impair that constitution which was capable of producing 
such admirable effects both in England and Ireland. 

Mr. Home said, as long as Ministers did their duty, unquestionably 
they would receive continued support from the majority of that House; 
but he wished that they would make up their minds as to the course 
they ought to take. As to the admirable working of the constitution, 
he wished to know how it had worked for the last two years ? 

Colonel Srsruorre saw plainly, that the object of Ministers was 
to carry on measures from day to day until they were succeeded by 
others. 

Sir Rozert Peet defended the conduct of the Peers, on the ground 
that they had a right to have the three great measures for Ireland fully 
laid before them previously to giving their sanction to any one. He 
was as jealous as any Member of the dignity of the House of Commons; 
but he contended that no disrespect had been offered to it by the Peers, 
whose proceedings were quite consistent with the desire to give all the 
measures of Government a fair and candid consideration. 

Mr. Rice said, that the Lords would do well to remember that the 
Commons formed a coequal and courdinate power in the State; and if 
they postponed measures with a view to coerce the Commons, they bad 
better take care how they stood in the opinion of the country; but at 
all events, if the Peers were wrong, let the Commons be in the right, 
keep their temper, and carry on the public business. He hoped that 
Members on both sides of the House were agreed on this point, that 
the consideration of this question, on which so much depended, might 
be approached with caution and calinness. 

After a few words from Mr. W. Smitru O’Brien, Mr. ARTHUR 
Trevor, and Mr. Henry Grattan, the subject was dropped. 

Postact oF LETTERS. 

On Tuesday, the order of the day for going into Committee on the 
Irish Poor Bill having been read, Mr. Wattace (who would not 
yield to the request of Lord John Russell to postpone the question) 
moved fora Select Committee to inquire into the practicability of the 
plan proposed by Mr. Rowland Hill for reducing and rendering uni- 
form the postage charge on letters. 

The principle of the plan was so plain and simple, and its advantages £9 ob« 
vious, that he was sure it would meet with general approbation ; but some of 
the details might appear impractica'le to those who had not had an opportunity of 
closely and intimately considering them. _Part of the plan, if brought to bear, 
would be found to be a great discovery in finance. He alluded to the proposal 
that the rates and duties should in future be paid in advance. One great prin- 
ciple of the plan of Mr. Hill was that they should in future have one uniform 
rate of taxation for every description of letters, and one rate only. He did not 
say that he was prepared to advocate Mr. Hill’s proposal so far as the low 
amount to which he proposed to reduce the rate of postage, but he was per- 
fectly prepared to stand by the principle of his plan. 

Mr. Ewart seconded the motion. It was supported by Alderman 
Copeland ; who said he could speak from his own knowledge of im- 
proper practices in the Post-office department. 

Mr. Sprine Rice said, that Mr. Hill’s pamphlet had been placed in 
his hands immediately after its publication— 
The tables which it contained were now under the consideration of Govern- 
ment, and he hoped before the conclusion of the present session to propose some 
plan on the subject. But he could not believe that the House would deem it 
the best plan to refer a matter involving a million and a half of revenue to the 
consideration of a Committee. He could assure Mr. Wallace that he was not 
hostile to a reduction of the rate of postage. He could refer to the steps which 
the Government had taken on the subject during the two last years. The re- 
ductions in particular which had been made in the rate of foreign postage wes 
a proof of their inclination. Respecting the contract system, he had to remark 
that he was determined to adhere to it until he found that failure required that 
it should be put down. 
Mr. WaLvace withdrew his motion. 

Conpecr or THE British Troops at Burnos Ayres. 
On Wednesday, Sir CHartes Brooke VERE referred to the state- 
ment of Colonel Thompson in the debate on Spain, that an order had 
been given by a General Officer in the Army which attacked Buenos 
Ayres ip 1808, to give no quarter, but to bayonet all but the women and 
children. He said that he had made inquiries of several officers who 
served with that force at the attack on Buenos Ayres, and they all 
declared that no brigade, regimental, or general order to that effect was 
given; but one of them did recollect an officer passing along the line 
and directing the men to make free use of the bayonet, though he did 
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Colonel THompson, in reply, produced evidence in support of his 
statement; observing that there was a proverbial difficulty in combat- 
ing the evidence of one man who did see with tle evidence of any 
number of men who did not see. He read a passage from the evidence 
ef Colonel Bourke on the trial of General Whitelock, the commander 
at Buenos Ayres; proving that it had been one of the general orders 
for the attack to take no prisoners,—which the Colonel objected to as 
likely to produce much butchery in an open town, and which General 
Whitelock promised to withdraw; but it might not have been with- 
drawn. He then quoted the account, published in the United Service 
Journal of December 1836, by an eye-witness of the attack, which 
showed that in point of fact quarter was not given. It was not to be 
expected, to be sure, that men should use bayonets as if they were 
turkies’ feathers; but then, why were the soldiers of the Auxiliary 
Legion abused for doing that which the British troops were ordered to 
do at Buenos Ayres ? 

The writer in the United Service Journal said, that some of the enemy 
feigned death ; on the arrival of reinforcements ‘the pretenders to death now 
tasted it in reality ;” a battery was attacked, and the party there, consisting of 
about sixty men, made a precipitate retreat; but in place of being able to reach 
the theatre, they took temporary refuge in a barrack, and were so closely fol- 
lowed up as not to give time to shut the gates. Here there was a regular row 
in a barrack-room, and not one of the sixty was spared. The enly fellows that 
escaped werefive prisoners in the black hole.” But this was not all—there was 4 
bonne bouche to come. * When this bustle was over, I returned to the barrack, 
and met, coming out, Corporal Mackay, a regular- built Highlander, of my own 
eompany—[sorry he was to read any thing discreditable to a Scottish soldier, 
but the fault was not his]—with a sword well stained in one hand—[perhaps 
gome honourable gentlemen might have sous in the army, and wish to know 
what a well. stained sword was]—with a well stained sword in one hand, and a 
par of boots in the other. (Laughter from the Opposition benches.) I 
asked him what he had been about? He said the Spaniards were some of them 
uneasy, and he was quieting them: in fact, he had been putting all the wounded 
out of pain”—(a gesture of incredulity from a Member on the Opposition 
side)—nay, here it was, said Colonel Thompson, holding up the book, and 
turning it on the two sides, in page 504 of Zhe United Service Journal tor 
December last—*‘ and having seen that I had lest my boots in a muddy lane, he 
had unbooted a dead Spanish officer for the sake of his captain.” This was the 
way the Spaniards were treated. Within four hours afterwards, Colonel 
Thompson was a prisoner in the hands of the Spaniards, and was asked whe- 
ther the orders he had described were what they had entered the town with; 
and of course he told the truth. A Spanish officer pulled out his purse, and 
asked if he wanted money, offering to supply him. If any thing could add to 
the misery of eriering a town with such orders, it was the pain of being so 
treated afterwards, 

But he had not done yet. Sir Charles Vere could not find anybody 
who had heard the exact order, but he bad. 

He had a letter from an individual whom he could not name till be had as- 
eertained from him that he was under no fear of suffering from the disclosure, 
which ran as follows: ‘¢ Sir—having read in a newspaper a communication from 
you to your constitue wishing to know if there was any old soldier in their 
neighbourhood who was at Buenos Ayres, although not being in the neighbour- 
hood you write to, I beg to acquaint you that the regiment I served in—[regi- 
Ment’s name mentioned, and in a different part of the army from any mentioned 
before]—got orders not to spare any persons except old men, women, and 
ehildreu, and were forced to act accordingly. One or two revolting cases I 
beg to mention. As the compavy I belonged to advanced up the street, 
there appeared at the door of a house, as we passed, a clergyman; 
he wore white robes. He was killed where he stood, and _ fell 
ous on his face in the street. The next was a who thought 
te secure himself under a woman’s petticoats”—(Loud laughter from 
the Tory side)—Colonel Thompson said he had waited for that laugh. Per- 
haps when honourable gentlemen opposite had knowa him longer, they would 
be less incautious. ‘* The man had two bayonets put through his body in that 
situation. To describe the agony of the distracted mother, which I believe she 
was, would take an abler hand than the humble individual’s who addresses you. 
But the order of the day was, ‘ You know your orders ; do your duty, or a 
And so, said Colonel Thompson, ends my military report. He would leave the 
facts before the House; and he submitted that he had shown reason to believe, 
that in four several parts of the army orders tantamount to what he had reported 
had been given. (Loud cheers.) 

After some words of mutual explanation had passed between Sir 
Cuarves VERE and Colonel Tuompson, the subject was dropped. 

University ReErorM. 

The Earl of Rapnor, on Monday, moved the Lords to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the “ provisions of the Statutes of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the practices relative there- 
to, the oaths by which the members are bound to obey them, and the 
powers vested in visiters or others to alter, modify, or amend them.” 

A debate ensued; in which the Duke of WrLttncron, Marquis 
Campven, the Bishops of Lianparr, Lincoin, GLoucrsrer, the 
Archbishop of Dustin, Lords Wynrorp, Broveuam, and WINcHIL- 
SEA, took part. The substance of the speeches delivered by all these 
Lords and Prelates differed in no essential particular from those of the 
Lords and Commons on the previous motions of Lord Radnor and 
Mr. Pryme on the same subject. In the end, Lord Rapnor withdrew 
his motion, on the understanding that the Heads of the Universities 
would apply themselves, without the interference of Parliament, to re- 
medy many of the abuses. 

CoERCION oF CANADA. 

On Tuesday, Lord GLENELG moved that the House of Lords should 
eoncur in the Canada Resolutions passed by the House of Commons. 
He went into an elaborate detail of the recent disputes between the 
Mother Country and the Colony; but adduced no new arguments in 
favour of the proposed system of coercion. He contended that the 
measure proposed by Government would go just as far as was necessary, 
and no further. He eulogized the conduct of Sir Francis Head in 

Upper Canada; which, he said, was worthy of all praise. He ad- 

mitted, that as the North American Colonies advanced in wealth and 

civilization, some alteration in their constitution might be advisable; 
and pledged himself to do all he could to improve the Legislature and 

Executive Councils of Lower Canada. It would be the especial ob- 





man 





ject of Government to remove the soreness which was growing up be- 
tween Upper and Lower Canada. 
The Earl of Rivon gave his consent to the resolutions; and ex- 


the House of Lords to sanction in 1831, had not produced the effean 
anticipated. He bad done all he could to produce conciliation - Awe 
colony had been the prey of mischievous and designing men Hie 
chief objection to the resolutions was, that they appeared to hold Pre 
prospect of uniting the North American provinces under a federal “y 
vernment,—a project of such importance, that he was scarcely prepared 
to sanction it without further and mature consideration. 

Lord Brovcuam regretted that scarcely any body was present to hear 
this important discussion. He feared that the absence of noble lords in- 
dicated their concurrence with the Resolutions. Under these circum 
stances, he believed that he should do best to enter his protest on the 
journals against the Resolutions ; which he deeply regretted should have 
emanated from the quarter they did. It appeared to him,that the House 
of Assemb!y represented the great bulk of the people in Lower Canada - 
and in that House the majority was eight to one in favour of the course 
which excited the indignation of his Majesty’s Government, He 
utterly protested against the principle of legislating for Canada with 
reference to the different origin and language of the two classes of the 
population, Such a principle would have been a perpetual bar to the 
emancipation of the Catholics of Ireland. It was said that the Canadian 
constitution was excellent, and that it worked admirably well. So said 
the Duke of Wellington of the English constitution before the Reform 
Act; but the people thought differently, anda reform ensued. Canada 
was, indeed, weak ; but the weaker she was, the stronger her claim to 
consideration and protection. _ Lord Brougham was in favour of 
most of the demands of the inhabitants of Lower Canada. He 
wished the Legislative Council to be elective, not chosen by the As. 
sembly, but by a class of voters distinct from those who elected mem. 
bers to the House of Assembly. He had no apprehensions of the 
loyalty of the Canadians. They would not take up armas or apply to 
the United States. He did not believe they would; but it was really 
impossible to predict the result of the present policy of the Govern. 
ment. He wished to have an amicable adjustment of the disputes 
with Lower Canada, but regretted that he saw no prospect of so de. 
sirable a consummation. 

The Duke of Wetitncton wished clearly to understand what 
Ministers intended to do? If by virtue of the Sth resolution they in. 
tended to seize on the money in the Canadian exchequer, he would say 
that there was no authority for sucha proceeding ; than which, nothing 
could be more improper. For his part, he was always opposed to the 
concessions of Lord Ripon to the Canadians; for he saw from the first, 
that there was no disposition to make the proper return for them. He 
never would consent that the House of Assembly should be paramount 
in Canada. He was utterly opposed to such an alteration of the Legis. 
lative Councilas would make it elective ; and he objected to the Reso. 
lutions, that they were not sufficiently precise on this point. He thought 
that there was a necessity for remodelling the constitution of the North 
American Colonies, so as not to leave it in the power of the Houses of 
Assembly to grant or withhold the supplies. 

After a few words from Lords ABERDEEN and GLENELG, the Reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 

MisceLLANneEous SuBJECTS. 

Tue Brriincron Harsoour Bit was read a second time in the 
Commons on Monday, by a majority of 157 to 86. 

Bricutron Rattway. On the motion of Sir Cuartrs Borrett, it 
was resolved on Tuesday, by a vote of 77 to 72, that the Committee 
on the Brighton Railways should report specially to the House the 
engineering merits of the several lines to Brighton. 

Cartow Execrion. On Monday, the Committee reported that 
Mr. Vigors was duly elected; and that the conduet of Mr. Keogh, 
the High Sheriff, which had been impugned, was in no respect blame- 
able. 

Loncrorp Erection. Mr. Lawson moved, on Tuesday, that the 
voters reported by the Longford Election Committee to have been 
improperly placed on the register, should be struck off the register. 
The motion was supported by Lord Ciive; but opposed by Mr. 
Henry Gratran, Sir Joun Campsett, Lord Srantery, and Lord 
Joun Russe tt, on the ground that the report of the Committee did 
not formally recommend that the voters in question should be struck 
off; and secondly, that b} the Irish Reform Act, no power was given 
to the Speaker to direct, on the report of a Committee, that any 
names should be struck off the register. Tt was agreed by all parties, 
that the law on this point was not quite clear, and required amend- 
ment; and the motion was withdrawn. 

Turverke Trusts Brit. Mr. Mackinnon, on Wednesday, moved 
the second reading of this bill. Lord Worstry moved to wre 
the second reading for six months. Mr. Mackinnon briefly defende 
his measure. Mr. Fox Mau e said, that the objections to it were s0 
numerous that it was vain to think of mending it in Committee. The 


bill was withdrawn. ; 
Tue Easr Ixpta Maritime Orricers Butt, which provides — 
pensation for certain officers in the service of the East India — 
pany, excluded hitherto from compensation on the breaking ~ vache 
Company’s mercantile navy, was read a second time, on W rig 
by a majority of 47 to 31; although strenuously opposed by Sir 
Hognouse and Mr. Vernon SMITH. 


ManuracturE oF Bonpep Corn. O 
had leave to bring in a bill “ to admit foreig 
under the lock of the Crown, and manufactured t 
only.” The bill was read a first time, and ordered t 


on the 24th of May. ; 


On Thursday, Mr. Ronrsson 
n corn to be ground in mills 
herein for exportation 
o asecond reading 








Che Court. 


Tue present year seems doomed to bea stu 
illness of the Queen was a reason or a pretence ! Kin 
from the Brighton Palace during the winter ; and now gr | 
had just notified his intention to give a few parties, and t . pete 
commenced holding drawing-rooms by deputy, intelligence a 
of the death of her Majesty’s mother, the Dutchess Dowager 


pid one for courtiers. | The 
for excluding visiters 





pressed his extreme regret that the measure of conciliation, the giving 
up of a large portion of the Crown revenues, which he had persuaded 


‘ r April. 
Meiningen; which melancholy event occurred on the 30th of Ap 
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A court mourning of course was ordered. It commenced on Thurs- 
day: we cannot find in the Lord Chamberlain’s announcement how 
long it is to continue. The parties at Kensington Palace have been 
stponed. 
Poke King came to town on Wednesday, and held a Levee. Among 
the rage which was by no means numerous, were the Duke of 
Beaufort, the Earl of Camperdown, Lord Lynedoch, the Bishop 
of Ripon, Sir Harris Nicolas, and Sir Charles Grey. The King 
ve an audience to Earl Grey; and in the evening returned to 
indsor, accompanied by the Vice-King, Sir Herbert Taylor, vul- 
garly though not constitutionally known as his Majesty’s Private Se- 
etary. 
™ The regular bulletin of the Queen's health is, that Dr. Davis and 
Dr. Chambers say she is improving; but she has not yet ventured to 
leave the Castle. 





Che Metropolis, 

Strenuous exertions were made in the early part of the week bythe 
friends of both the candidates for Westminster. Mr. O'Connell con- 
tributed his share to the efforts of the Westminster Reformers, in the 
shape of an address to the electors, exhorting them for the sake of 
justice to Ireland to reject Burdett. A letter from Lord William 
Bentinck, with hearty wishes for Mr. Leader’s success, and smart 
epistles from Mr. T. Duncombe and Lord Robert Grosvenor, were 
also published at the beginning of the week. Before joining Mr. 
Leader’s Committee, Mr. Duncombe inquired of his old friend, 
Sir Francis, whether he would support certain Liberal measures; 
and the only answer he got was a reference to the Tory speech 
of the Baronet on the Friday previous, as reported in the Times. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor wrote from Leamington, to give his con- 
sent to being placed on Leader’s Committee; and inquired whether 
Sir Francis Burdett, the Tory candidate, was any relation of the Ba- 
ronet of the same name, who used to support universal suffrage and 
annual Parliaments? A letter from Mr. De Vear was published by 
the Tories, in which that very consistent and patriotic gentleman said, 
that he would not support the Reform candidate, because his name and 
Mr. Pouncey’s had been put without his consent to Mr, Leader’s re- 
quisition! He also complained that another person named De Veat 
had been canvassing for Mr. Leader; and that people supposed that he 
was the “real Simon Pure.” 

Mr. Leader’s friends had numerous meetings, on Monday at the 
Crown and Anchor, on Tuesday at the Infant School-room in Vincent 
Square, and on Wednesday at Willis’s Rooms. The speeches were 
full of confident anticipation of success and earnest exhortations to the 
electors to do their duty. A meeting of Burdett’s friends was held at 
Evans’s Hotel, Covent Garden, on Monday evening; when Sir George 
Sinclair read the following letter from Sir Francis Burdett. 

“Dear Sinclair—I wish I could attend the meeting at Evans's, but I cannot even 
move from my own seat without pain and crutches, I amin hopes, if [do not get well 
through the business of Wednesday, J shall at least ge’ through it alive. How much I 
regret that 1 am unable personally to advocate the great cause! But I am highly 
gratified that there are so many kind and active wellwishers, who will more than make 
up for all my deficiencies. I trust that the efforts of my friends will entitle, and that 
the state of my health will enable me in Parliament to defend our institutious with as 
much zeal as my supporters shall have evinced in promoting my return. 

“ Ever yours, “F, Burperr.” 

It will be seen from the account of the proceedings at the hustings 
on Wednesday, how well the electors and non-electors deserved the in- 
sinuation of Burdett, that his life was in danger from their violence. 
At the meeting at Evans's Sir George Sinclair was the principal 
spokesman; and, as a specimen of his harangue, the following bit 
may be taken— 

* The Sabbath pismires had been hard at work in the business of defamation. 
The Lvaminer and the Spectator,* and other weekly papers, had been busy 
during the Sunday in calumniating Sir Francis Burdett, and ridiculing and 
reviling his friends. But he defied all their malignant ingenuity to point out 
asingle principle from which the honourable baronet had ever swerved. 

Another meeting was held at Sir Francis Burdett’s house on Tues- 
day. Sir Francis, in addressing the company, was very careful to 
Tepudiate the notion that he had any personal interest in the result of 
the contest. But he felt that the Constitution was in danger; and, at 
the risk of severing many private friendships, he would step forward to 
defend it. On Wednesday, a party of the Baronet’s supporters again 
assembled at his house; and Sir George Sinclair assured him that his 
seat was safe. Sir Francis, relying on the patriotism of the electors, 
said he felt quite secure. 

The nomination took place on Wednesday, at one o'clock, in front 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; where hustings were, as usual, erected 
for the candidates and their friends. | For some time before the com- 
Mmencement of the regular proceedings, a vast assembly occupied all 
the temporary platforms, the galleries and roof of Covent Garden 
Market, the windows, virandas, and roofs of all the houses in the 
neighbourhood. As far as Evans’s Hotel on the north side of the 
market, and Henrietta Street on the south, there was one solid mass of 
men: the streets might bave been paved with human heads, so closely 
were they packed together. The class of persons were for the most 
aad of a better and higher description, externally at least, than we have 

en accustomed to see at Covent- Garden elections ; and they certainly 
behaved much better. During the whole of the proceedings good- 
humour prevailed. There was no pelting. There was not the least 
danger that poor old Burdett would lose his life. Considerable 
laughter was excited by the exhibition of a “ Jim Crow,” a turned 
Coat, and a huge manufactured rat—all emblematic of Burdett’s apos- 
tacy. Lord Castlereagh, with other “bloods” of the same politics 
and mental calibre, provoked the jeers of the assembly by waving their 
hats, and imitating the gestures of drunken men on the roof of Evans’s 

otel; from the windows of which, flags, with satirical inscriptions 
of “ Burdett and Liberty,” were suspended. Bands of music, with 
flags, and a long cavalcade of men on dray-horses bearing banners with 
urdett mottos, added to the noise which of course prevailed. 

Mr. Leader, accompanied by Mr. Hume, Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr.’ 

* We have no doubt that Sir George Sinclair is aware that the Spectator is a Saturday 
Not a Suuday paper; and in that case he wilfully stated an untruth. Again, falsehood 
is of the essence of “calumyy :” but it is not in Sir George Sinclair’s power to point 
out a single misrepresentation of Sir Francis in the Spectator of last Saturday : there- 
fore, when Sur George accused the Spectat.r of calumiuating Burdett, he was guilty of 
Calumpy, not the Spectator. 





Wakley, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Williams, Colonel ‘Thomson, ana other 
members of his Committee, took their station on the right, or Ree 
forming side of the hustings, about a quarter to one. Sir Francis 
Burdett soon appeared. He was drawn up an inclined plain, and 
accommodated with a chair. His face was as ruddy as usual, but he 
looked much older than when he last appeared before the electors. 
His friends were Sir George Sinclair and Captain Ryder Burton. 
The Captain distinguished himself by waving the Baronet’s gouty 
crutch over his head, as a signal to the Burdett party of hired 
claqueurs in front of the hustings to shout. Mr. Leader was received 
with a tremendous cheer, and the Burdettites also strained their lungs 
with some effect. 

At one o'clock, the High Bailiff commenced reading the writ and 
proclamations; and these preliminaries having been gone through, 
recommended the assembly to be orderly, and to give each candidate fair 
play. ee 
Mr. Wood, a brewer, then came forward to propose Sir Francis 
Burdett. He spoke with great physical exertion, but amidst constant 
interruption, as much from his own party as the supporters of Mr. 
Leader. His chief argument (as reported in the papers of his party) 
was that he had himself lived many years among the electors of West- 
minster; that he never would support an apostate, but would support 
Burdett, ergo Burdett was not an apostate. a 

Mr. Cribb, a carver and gilder, seconded the nomination. The 
people asked who he was? Mr. W akley said, ‘ It's Tom Cribb, but 
not the fighting-man.” Tom Cribb was very long-winded, but re- 
ceived very little attention, and said nothing worth notice. 

Mr. Jervis, the venerable King’s counsel, then proposed Mr. Leader. 
He began— 

«* Electors of Westminster, most proud do I feel in having been selected to 
take a part in the proceedings on this important occasion, Lam, as you see, 
an old man, and every one acquainted with me knows that I am an old and cone 
sistent Reformer. appear before you intrusted with the high honour of pro- 
posing to you a distinguished gentleman and thorough Reformer to be your 
future re presentative in Parliament—I mean John Temple Leader. Gentle- 
men, I shall say but this, that having based my principles on the conviction of 
my understanding, I have come to the conclusion that Mr. Leader is the can- 
didate best qualified to represent you. You have been told that Sir Francis 
Burdett has represented you for thirty years. _ Gentlemen, I deny it. he has 
been returned to Parliament to represent this city for that period, but he has 
This is the second session of the Reformed Parliament, 


He first deserted his 


not represented you. i h 
and he has not represented you during any part of it. 
post, and now he has gone openly over to the enemy. 

If what Sir Francis Burdett now said was, true, he formerly gained 
votes under false pretences— 

“ The Tories, he says, call him a Whig, and the Whigs call him a Tory; 
but I tell you now, gentlemen, that he is nothing but a Tory. Ido not know 
what sort of an amphibious animal he may have been during the past portion of 
the present session of Parliament, but he is now a Tory declared, and nothing 
Gentlemen, 1 shall not throw away another observation upon one 

os 


1 





but a Tory. r 
on whom none of you will throw away a vote.’ 

Mr. Simpson brietly seconded the nomination of Mr. Leader. 

Mr. Wakley attempted to address the assembly; but Sir Francis 
Burdett’s friends on the hustings interrupted him; and as there seemed 
a general disinclination to hear him at that time, Mr. Wakley sat 
down. ; 

Sir Francis Burdett advanced to the front of the hustings, and spoke 
a speech of which not one sentence was heard, but which was printed 
from the author’s manuscript in the newspapers of the following morns 
ing, Liberal as well as Tory. We quote it at full length, both because 
it contains the most ample and deliberate statement of his case, and 
because we have not been able to insert more than extracts of his pre- 
vious speeches and letters. 

“ T never presented myself to the electors of Westminster on any occasion with more 
satisfaction than that which I now feelin meeting them, when they are called together 
to decide what are the great constitutional principles to which they will attach them 
selves in the new circumstances which have recently sprung up around us. Itis @ 
matter of satisfaction to me, as it must be to al) of you who now hear me, that we live 
under a form of government which enables us to assemble together on great and im- 
portant occasions, and to make known and express to each other our mutual opinions, 
We may be mistaken on many points, perhaps we are as to one another; but we all, 
as true Englishmen, keep those opinions of our own which we think right for the publie 
good, as we judge of it, and which we, standing as candidates for the suffrages of the 
electors, are in duty bound unambiguously to declare. It is of little importance what 
the names of the candidates are, or how long or how short their standing may be in the 
eye of the public, when they offer themselves to your notice, because this, I maintain, 
is not a question of personal contest between individuals; but the question which you 
have to decide is this—Are the electors of Westminster the determined friends of the 
constitution of England as it is now established, or are they in favour of further 
changes? Will they give their votes to those who advocate those changes? Are they 
for those further changes which, as I conceive, will tend very much to impair that con- 
stitution, and some of which, as proposed, will, iu fact, of themselves subvert it? Gen- 
tlemen, it cannot be expected of me that I should advert—indeed I should be scareely 
worthy of your notice if I did advert—to all the various aspersions which have lately 
been thrown upon me, not from any malevolent motive, as I believe, but from the sin- 
cere, though I think mistaken, conviction that I have changed my sentiments, opinions, 
and principles. An honourable gentleman now present, and near me, who has ex- 
pressed his high opinion of me in former times, and who now also expresses his regard 
for me, wrote me a letter wishing me to answer a particular question, and to explain 
my sentiments as to the particular side which | may take ou a particular occasion. It 
is quite impossible for me to give any answer toa question of that description, put 
under such circumstances, because, from its very nature, it involves another question, 
namely, whether I am willing, in this year, 1837, to propose Annual Parliaments, Uni- 
versal Suffrage, ‘and Vote by Ballot,as I proposed them in 1818. Now, | am not 
ashamed to say that I abandoned my plan for that which has since been adopted, be- 
cause I found that many would agree to that plan whose consent it would be ime 
possible to obtain to that which I proposed. 1 will not, therefore, bring iu or sup- 
port any new plan of reform, as that which is now adopted met the wishes of the 
greatest number of Reformers, and as there were many Reformers who would not 
have agreed to any other. In the mutual concessions which were then made there 
was one exception from the compromise to which all classes of Reformers came—and 
that was the vote by Ballot. I never had any objection to the vote by Ballot; buat, 
considering the grievances which remain yet unredressed, I should be greatly de- 
ceiving the people of England, and acting unjustly to my own character, if 1 were to 
say that I believed the Ballot would prove a specific for every or any one of those 
grievances. I certainly can feel no objection to the Ballot, though I think that the 
Reform Bill which has passed has rendered it now a matter of minor importance. I 
have been accused of inconsistency, because | am not willing to do at one time what, 
under different circumstances, I thonght expedient at another; but I consider myself 
precluded, by the passing of the Reform Bill, from making any alteration in our 
elective system, save that which I have already excepted. ‘There was another plan of 
reform proposed many years ago, which I thought better than ihat proposed in the 
late Reform Bill, and I see no inconsistency in my uow being opposed to those theories 
and propositions which the passing of that bill has rendered unnecessary. I am,I 
have always been, a Reformer. I supported Mr. Grey’s plan of reform in 1793, which 
I think was better than that since adopted; but was | therefore inconsistent because I 
waved some minor objections aud supported the Reform Bill? There is no moral ture 
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pitude in the i isteney of opinions at different times, provided that a man always 
acts up to what he honestly believes to be correct. — The moral turpitude is not in the 
change of opinion, but in the change of opinion arising from corrupt motives. If self- 
iaterest can be shown, then it will be a reproach toa man, and it will be more thana 
6uspicious circumstance attaching to his character. I defy any man living to say 
that any act of mine, in the course of my long public life, has been tinged with any 
interested feeling of any description. I have always considered the public good; I 
have alwavs looked to the wants and wishes of the People of England; to consult 
them has been my leading and great principle of action. Such shall continue 
to be my principle of action. Good practical measures the people of England 
must look to, more particularly the working classes of the people of Eng- 
land, whose condition, if it is possible at all to review, mend, remedy, or 
alleviate, I shall, I need not say, not be backward: I shall be the first 
todo all in my power to promote that most desirable object. Gentlemen, that is 
the noblest principle that can actuate any public man. It ought to be the first 
view of every government to better the condition of the lower classes of society. It is 
the most important in my mind; it should be the paramount object which every 
overnment should have in view. With respect to the new propositions that have 
n recently broached, I am against them all, because I think them all mischievous, 
and essentially dangerous to the liberties of the people. I don’t at all approve of the 
changes or alterations that are making, or proposed to be made, with respect to the 
Church. I don't betieve they will couduce to the good, the advantage of the people. 
The wealth of the Established Church excites the envy of many; shallow principles 
of false economy, perhaps, influence others; some on one ground, others on another, 
may advoeate those changes; but | maintain that the property of the Church is pro- 
perty belonging to the people, from which the poorest man in Engiand may derive the 
advantages of religious instruction, and by which, the son of a pauper, by getting on 
some of our noble and benevolent foundations, may receive as good an education as 
the son ofa Peer, and ultimately place himself by the side of the nobles of the land. 
Those changes, in my opinion, would tend to alienate and destroy that property which 
belongs to the people, and will deduct from their chance of their advancement in life 
those resources which can never again be supplied. Gentlemen, there were several 
other measures alluded to by the gentleman who seconded me, and to which I should 
also have wished to refer. There is, for instance, the Poor-law Amendment Act. I 
opposed the introduction of that measure ; and I did it on the ground that [ thought it 
in principle unconstitutional, and likely to be an instrument of oppression. I opposed 
that bill; but at the same time I did not accuse those who introduced and supported it of 
any thing like intended cruelty toawrds the poor, although I think the regulations of that 
law are totally incompatible, not only with the wellbeing but with the good feelings the 
poor, which ought to be consulted as well as their happiness itself. I thought that in 
every parish throughout the kingdom it was desirable that a great change should take 
lace in the administration of the poor-rates, but I did think that no one good object could 
4 effected by the cumbrous and expensive machinery of the Poor law Ameadment Act, 
Quite unconstitutional in its original principles, the objects it had in view might have 
been much better effected in a safe way by constitutional means, and by processes to 
which the people of this country are accustomed, which are much more congenial with 
their feelings, and consequently more favourable to their happiness. I had not the 
good fortune to hear any of the observations made by those who proposed my honour- 
able opponent, and I am not willing at this time of day, and in the present inclement 
state of the weather, to enter on matters where, indeed, no discussion can take place, 
and especially as I am not aware that any opinion ef mine requires to be reiterated, 
I have read a great deal of matter extraeted from speeches made by me, or said to 
have beew made by me. in different newspapers, a great number of years since, and 
which prove ne more than this—that I was then, as I now am, a firm friend and deter- 
mined supporter of the English constitution, the whole constitution, and nothing but 
the constitution, There I take my etand, Call me Conservative if you please: [am 
not for destroying any part of the coustitution of my counyry. J don’t care whether I 
am called Whig or Tory; Iam for the constitution of England, and [ think the 
most stupid of all expedients is to revive now the watchwords of Whig aud Tory. I 
am free to confess that the Reform Bill has not so far met the foud anticipations 
which I had formed respecting ,it, for I really had the simplicity to think that, when 
that bill passed, honest and able men, whether nominally distinguished as Whigs or 
Tories, would have stood upou that as a broad foundation, and applied their talents, 
abilities, and integrity, for the good of the public at large. IT bad no idea that narrow 
bigotry would have bees inlisted against me on this oceasion, after I had fought as I 
did the great hattle of Reform. [am really not aware what I ought further to address 
myself to, but three words have been quoted against me in the Morning Chro- 
aicle, as having formed part of a speech delivered by mea considerable time ago, for 
the purpose of proving that T have abandoned my former principles. Now, I must 
siy, | have not been in the habit of correcting the reports of my speeches, aud there- 
fore, after all, you must only take it as the speech of the reporter; and the passage 
which I am now going to quo‘e has literally no credibility anuexed to it at all. The 
few words which have been attributed to me, and which I am certain are not correct, 
are these—that I was favonrable toa “ reform ef the House of Lords.” Gentlemen, such 
a thing never was dreamt of at the time they were supposed to be uttered, and therefore I 
never could hive said any thing of the kind; but if I had said so, 1 think them very 
foolish and absurd words, and L would not give countenance to them now. The House 
of Lords has constitutional powers, which are ag absolutely necessary as those of the 
other branch of the Legislature to the support of this great and glorious constitution, 
consisting of an ama'gamation of different powers, balancing, checking, and controlling 
the exorbitant preponderance of each other, and under which we have enjoyed, and 
still maintain, the fullest liberty, the yreatest independence of mind, the greatest 
tolerance ia religion, the greatest freedom and energy of exertion and industry, accom 
panied with more productive reward than ever before existed in auy nation on the face 
of theearth. I am not willing, therefore, according to the fancies of some theorists, 
to change the admirable form of government under which we live into a democracy, such 
asis established ina great part of the American continent. I am stauding on the 
ground of the English constitution, on which I have always taken my stand. There I 
still stand, with a mind convinced only by experience and observation, My honourable 
opponent stands here, I should say, a very practical proof of the beneficial results of 
the constitution of this counntry. ‘That gentleman is, as I understand, the son of a 
tradesman who made a large fortune. Now, there is no other couutry in the world 
where tradesmen can make such fortunes, and where the sons ef tradesmen can procure 
such an education as may enable them to stand forward as this young gentleman does 
—sturdily and properly stand forward—in defence of those fundamental principles 
which he has been taught to believe, and which no doubt he does believe, to be true, I 
must say, however, that I do not see how it is possible for the friends of the present 
Administration to support a gentleman who professes such principles as my opponent 
holds. What, then, is the result of the state of this country? Such instances as that 
to which I have referred, are occurring daily within your own observation ; and some 
of the greatest men now living have been raised to the highest situations from 
the most humble origins, filling those great offices with credit and honour to 
themselves, I ask you whether, looking to the state of society, resulting fiom the 
forms of government established in every other country but our own, the same splendid 
success could have crowned their exertions? The Lord Chancellor Eldon, aud his 
brother Lord Stowell, were examples of this; and some of the most eminent lawyers of 
our own time, bred up at a grammar-school, attending at Oxford on charitable founda- 
tions, have ascended through all the gradations of rank in society up to the highest 
which a subject of the British crown can hope to fill. Is this a state of things, proving 
as it does the most enlightened civilization to which a country has yet attained, which 
the people of England, giving ear to crude fallacies, led away by rash and hasty no- 
tions, should be willing to change? I know that there are some men foolish enough to 
entertain such a wish; but of these, however, I am not one, I can only tell them that 
Iwill not consent to embark on an ocean of change to which I can see no limit; and 
that I will never advocate projects which I cannot convince myself will tend to increase 
the yrosperity, the peace, the happiness of my countrymen. (Cheering, mingled with 
groans and interruptions, continued fur many minutes.) I need not exhaust myself by 
talking te a multitude, hardly a dozen of whom, I find, are allowed to hear me. I am 
not for that policy which would subvert the state ; and therefore those who on this occa- 
sion poll for me will poll for the maintenance of the constitution of England. | have 
not deserted my post or my principles: [ have, to the utmost of my power, done my 
duty to my country, and it is for you to decide how I am to be rewarded for it. I have 
already said that to me, as a personal matter, that decision can be nothing; I have no 
more personal interest in the result of this contest than I had in the result of any other 
in which I have ever been engaged. On this footing 1 put the contest : the individual 
Member is vothing at all; it is a battle for the constitution and institutions of Eng- 
land; and it is to be seen whether the citizens of Westminster will or will not give 
the constitution that support which, if any encroachment were through their neglect 
made upon it, lam persuaded they would, after a brief space, discovering their delu- 
sion, bitterly regret that they had withheld from it.” 
Mr. Leader's turn came next. He stood upon the board in front of 
the hustings, taking hold of the post at the southern corner. He was 


received with tremendous cheers and waving of hats from the great 
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majority of the immense assembly. He was heard distinctly durin, 
the greater part of his speech; from which, however, it will not be ae 
cessary to quote much, as it consisted chiefly of a statement of his 
political opinions, with which our readers are already well acquainted 
from the numerous extracts from former speeches which have appeared 
in a Spectator. He said that the present was a contest of prin. 
ciple— 

“‘T stand before you asa Radical Reformer; and when I say this, it is not 
mere assertion, for during the three years that I have been in Parliament I have. 
always voted for the cause of the People; and that cause, which I look wets 
my cause as well as yours, I never will desert. We hear now that to talk of 
conciliating the wishes and feelings of the People is ‘ patriotic slang.’ We have 
been told a great deal about upholding ‘ the constitution and the glorious insti. 
tutions of the country.’ 1 support the constitution as much as any man; but 
I wish to see the popular part of the constitution as much upheld as the royal 
or lordly part of it. In the constitution which Sir Francis and his new friends 
profess to love and admire so much, there are three parts—there is the Kin 
the Lords, and the Commons. They want to have the King and the Lords 
omnipotent, and the Commons disregarded and despised. I say that while ] 
would uphold two branches of the constitution, I would give to the popular 
branch that power which it ought to have, and I would make it truly and 
faithfully represent the great majority of the people.” 

The High Bailiff called for a show of hands for each candidate, 
For Sir Francis Burdett, but few were held up amidst the derisiye 
cheers of the Reformers. For Mr. Leader five-sixths at least were 
held up; and the High Bailiff declared that the election had fallen on 
Mr. Leader A poll was demanded for Sir Francis Burdett; who 
had himself, with several of his friends, quitted the hustings while Mr, 
Leader was speaking. 

Mr. Wakley, Mr. Hume, Mr. Ewart, Colonel Thompson, Dr, 
Wade, and Mr. M‘Leod, then delivered spirited appeals to the electors, 
Mr. Wakley received constant interruption from the Tories in his 
rear, and he exchanged cards with one gentleman; but it is said that 
the difference was amicably settled, after the proceedings had closed, 
with nine cheers for Leader, and nine groans for Burdett. 

The polling commenced at eight o’clock on Thursday; and at ten, to 
the dismay of the Reformers, Burdett had a large majority, stated by 
his own party at about 400; which increased according to the same 
statement, to 636 by twelve. From twelve to one, the Reformers. 
rallied a little, and kept down the majority; but the battle was lost, 
After three o’clock the polling was languid; and at four it was known 
that Burdett had succeeded by a considerable majority, put down by 
his own Committee at 586, and by Mr. Leader's at 360. The actual 
numbers as declared by the returning officer yesterday will be found 
below. 

Throughout the day of polling, the superior arrangements of the 
Tories were manifest. They knew where to find their voters, and had 
carriages in readiness to take them to their respective voting-places, 
The Reformers trusted almost entirely to the presumed zeal of their 
friends. Sir Robert Peel set an example to the rest of his party, by 
giving his vote in the booth for St. Margaret’s parish immediately after 
it was opened, at five minutes after eight in the morning. Lord 
Palmerston, Sir Jobn Campbell, Sir Henry Parnell, and Sir Rufane 
Donkin, are mentioned as having polled for Mr. Leader. It appears 
from the following table of the votes given in the different parishes, 
that Burdett had the majority in almost all of them; but the account 
is in some respects inaccurate, as it would give Burdett a larger majo. 
rity than that declared by the High Bailiff— 
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Numbers of the poorer class of shopkeepers, who have usually passed 
for Radicals, polled for Burdett. Intimidation was carried to an ex- 
tent never before known in Westminster; and the fact that Burdett 
had a paid gang of several hundreds at the hustings, intimates the ex- 
tent of the indirect bribery. For some reason, which requires explana- 
tion, the Assessor for the aristocratic parish of St. George did not 
make his appearance till two hours after the appointed time. No riot- 
ing occurred, although the Burdettites had prize-fighters in their pay. 

When the fate of the day was decided, Mr. Leader’s Committee met 
at the British Coffeehouse. Sir Ronald Ferguson said a few words 
of comfort and encouragement ; and Mr. Leader spoke with his usual 
spirit, regretting, but nothing daunted by, his defeat, which he attri- 
buted to the intimidation exercised by the Tories, male and female, 
and to the twaddling subserviency of certain old women in the guise of 
electors. He issued an address to the Reformers, pledging himsel 
cither to come forward as a candidate, or to exert himself as an elector, 
at the next vacancy; which may soon occur. 

The Tories met in triumph at Burdett's house; when Sir George 
Sinelair descanted on the value of the victory, and the tried patriotism 
of the successful candidate. Sir Francis again prosed about his love 
for the constitution, and was of course full of gratitude. 

Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Leader, with their respective friends, 
met again on the hustings at Covent Garden yesterday, to hear the 
official declaration of the High Bailiff. Sir Francis was accompanied 
by Captain Ryder Burton, Colonel Verner, Mr. Corry, Lord Cole, 
Mr. Maclean, Mr. Walter, and other gentlemen of Orange- Tory po- 
lities. Mr. Hume, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Hoskins, and 
Colonel Thompson stood near Mr. Leader. The crowd below the 
hustings were almost all the partisans of Leader; and that gentle- 
man requested them asa favour to himselfto hear the Tories patiently, 
so that they might be answered. The numbers were then declared to be 
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Majority for Burdett ......000000 519 
Sir Francis Burdett having been declared duly elected, a tumult of 
contending noises followed; and Sir Francis stood forward, uncovered, 
to return thanks. He congratulated the electors on the triumph of the 
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Consutution © Ove! nad.cclisu and tyranny.” He trusted that the 


ears ie Westminster would have the effect of uniting the friends of 
the Constitution all over England against “ the machinations and con- 
spiracies of bad men.” He had triumy hed in spite of the malignant 
attempts to injurehim. Even to his enemies he was indebted in part 
for his victory, and to none more than to Mr. Daniel O’Connell. The 
gest of Sir Francis’s speech, as reported in the Times this morning, 
seems to have been made up of classic and gentlemanly abuse of O'Con- 
nell. O'’Conuell’s letter was ‘ more Irish than Irish itself—a mixture 
of blarney and bullying ;” its author was “a big beggarman,” “a 
Popisb, priest-ridden, paid patriot ;” and soon, The tirade was of 
course inaudible, being drowned by the noises. 

Mr. Leader then got upon the rail ; and, after silence was obtained, 
addressed the assembly amidst the applause of the great majority. 
After thanking the electors for their support, he proceeded to mention 
the causes of their failure. First, atrocious intimidation ; second, 
the neutrality of many voters, who would neither oppose their old 
friends nor support their old principles ; third, no previous arrangement ; 
lastly, the want of a sufficient number of polling-booths. The law 

said that there should be a polling-booth for every 300 electors, but 
there were nothing like so many ; hence much confusion and difficulty 
arose, Which favoured the Tory intimidators assembled in a body— 

“In St. George’s booth alone, there were at least twenty or thirty great Tory 
Jords and gentlemen standmg and watching every elector as he came up. I see 
one of them present now. (‘* Cries of ** Nume, name ! ”) His name is Donald 
Maclean, the Tory Member for Oxford, and the friend of Don Carlos. (Loud 
groans and hootings.) Those thirty great Tory lords and gentlemen were 
standing in the booth ; and as electors came up to vote for me, they were marked 
out for future punishment, nodoubt. They were intimidated and threatened by 
these noblemen and gentlemen; and that was what is called purity of election 
—a free and independent choice! . Secite 

‘All of you will remember the great, peaceable, and intelligent assembly 
which met here on Wednesday last ; you will also remember that the popular 
feeling was entirely on my side; and I tell you that I fairly believe that the real 
conscientious opinion of a great majority of the electors of Westminster is ia 
my favour _I tell you conscientiously that I believe, even with the present 
constituency, if they had the protection of the ballot, I should have had a ma. 
jority of a thousand over my opponent ; and that if the suffrage was extended 
and ballot protected the voters, 1 should have beat my Tory opponent by ten 
thousand.” 

One word as to the future— 

“ [ have sacrificed something—( Cries of ‘* You have !”)—only my personal 
exertions and a seat in Parliament—for the sake of fighting your battle. 1 say 
nothing of that—I take no credit for it; I consider myself amply rew arded by 
having had the support of those 3,052 honest Reformers who have come for- 
ward in my behalf. But as to the future—I am ready at any time to come forward 
and support your interests, either as a candidate, if you wish it 80, or as the sup- 
porter of any other Reform candidate you may prefer. I despair not for the 
-eause of the people: there may be checks by which it may be for some time 
defeated and thrown back, but the cause of the people must and shall ultimately 
triumph.” 

Mr. Hume, being called for, addressed the meeting; and was fol- 
lowed by Colonel Thompson, Dr. Bowring, and Dr. Wade. Nine 
cheers were given for Mr. Leader; and a vote of thanks to the High 
Bailiff having been passed, the assembly dispersed. 

Sir Francis Burdett went from the hustings to the Ship Hotel, 
Charing Cross. Soon afterwards, he got into a barouche, decorated 
with laurels and evergreens ; and, followed by an immense crowd of 
persons on foot, on horseback, and inv vehicles of all descriptions, pro- 
ceeded to the House of Commons to take his seat. 





The members of the “ Protestant Association” had their second 
anniversary meeting at Exeter Hall on Wednesday; the Earl of 
Winchelsea in the chair. The chief spokesmen were Mr. Plumptre, 
M.P., Lord Roden, Captain Gordon, and Mr. Hugh M‘Neile. 
The only resolution was one of thanks to the chairman; and the only 
business done was the adoption of the report, which described in woful 
terms the spread of Atheism and Popery in the land. 

The Duke of Cleveland has sent 105J. for himself and 50J. for the 
Dutchess of Cleveland to the fund for the relief of the Spitalfields 
weavers. 

A pavilion is to be erected in Gray’s Inn Road on the ground 
ormerly occupied by Light Horse Volunteers, for the accommodation 
‘of the City Tories, who intend to have a grand feast there. 

A meeting of the Committee for erecting the civie statue to the 
Duke of Wellington was held yesterday, at the Mansionhouse. It 
was decided that the statue should be equestrian; Sir Frederick 
Trench having intimated that his Majesty had graciously consented to 
waive the exclusive privilege of the Loyal Family to have equestrian 
statues erected in their honour! A discussion arose as to whether Mr. 
Wyatt or Sir Francis Chantrey should be the sculptor employed. 
There were 14 votes for each, and the Lord Mayor gave the casting- 
Vote for Chantrey. 

On the Ist instant, the House of Refuge for the Houseless Poor 
Was closed for the season. Mr. Sard, the Superintendent, in a letter 
to the Lord Mayor, read at the Mansionhouse on Thursday, states that 

“ The doors of the asylum have been open for 126 nights, viz. from the 26th 
of December to the Ist of May, (the longest period since the establishment of 
the institution) ; during which time, 3,317 men, 1,255 women, and 549 chil- 
ren, making altogether 5,121 individuals, were admitted within its walls, most 
of whom were in a state of great want and wretchedness, and several told me 
that had it not been for the seasonable aid afforded them by this charity, they 
must have perished ; 42,136 nightly lodgings were given them, and 99,806 ra- 
tions of bread distributed. Divine service was regularly performed every Sab- 

th day, by the Reverend Dr. Vale, to very attentive auditories ; and a large 
number of religious tracts (kindly given by the Religious Tract Society) were 
distributed amongst them, especially on Sundays, which were received with 
avidity. The number admitted has nearly doubled that of any previous season, 

and many were in a state of the most melancholy destitution.” 


The Vice-Chancellor, on Monday, granted an injunction to restrain 
& Mr. How frcm selling a description of tea called “ Howqua's mix- 
ture,” under the frm of Brocksopp and Company. The applicant was 
Mr. Pidding; from whose affidavit and those of several respectable 
tea-dealers it appeared, that the composition sold by Brocksopp and 


g; whosupplies the King and other grandees, and who alone 
knows the secret of mixing teas so as to get the Howqua flavour,—the 
secret having been acquired by him during a long intimacy in China 
with Howqua, chief of the Hong merchants. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Thomas Cornell 
was found guilty of cutting and wounding Mary Ann Austen, with 
Intent to murder her. We have already given the particulars of the 
occurrence, which took place near Stratford, about a month ago. 

At Bow Street, on Wednesday, Mr. Le Breton, solicitor, and Mr. 
Horne, one of Mr. Leader’s Committee, attended on behalf of Mr. 
Leader’s Committee, to inform the sitting Magistrate that considerable 
fear was entertained of a breach of the peace at the poll to be taken 
the next day. Mr. Dean deposed, that he had seen a partisan of Sir 
Francis Burdett distributing sovereigns to Burn, Jack Adams, and 
Frank Redman (at whose house Sir Francis Burdett’s Committee were 
sitting, ) and to several other fighting men, who were ordered to attend 
at the polling-places at six o’clock on Thursday morning, and were de- 
sired to bring others with them. Another respectable voter deposed, 
that he had picked up one of the sovereigns, which were scattered about 
by the same person. Sir F. Roe said that the matter rested with the 
High Bailiff of Westminster, whose duty it was to protect the voters 
against intimidation: he recommended the solicitor to wait on him; 
and assured the deputation, that, on receiving notice from the High 
Bailiff, he would grant the assistance of the officers of his establish- 
ment to preserve the peace. [ Redman, ina letter to the Chronicle this 
morning, denies that he had any of Burdett’s sovereigns. ] 


by Pidding ; 


Common Sergeant Mirehouse, on his return from the Central Cri- 
minal Court on Tuesday, was thrown from his horse in Fleet Street, 
and considerably injured. 

Eliza Wadley, bar-maid at a public-house, the King’s Arms, 
corner of Frederick Street, near the Regent’s Park, was found early 
on Tuesday morning inside the bar with her throat cut. It is sup- 
posed that somebody must have murdered her immediately after she 
opened the doors, about six o’clock. Bloody finger-marks were found 
on the doorway, and a knife upon the counter. A man, who had 
quarrelled with the deceased, was in the habit of going to the public- 
house early in the morning: he was seen about the premises a little 
before the time when the murder was committed, and he has decamped. 

The house of Mr. Furze, Cleveland Row, was destroyed by fire on 
Tuesday morning; and a lodger was burnt to death. The fire also 
reached the house of Mr. Brown in Stable Yard, of which the upper: 
part was consumed. eter 

On Thursday night, the greater part of the premises of Mr. Clark, 
an oilman in Shoreditch, were blown up, and reduced to ruins, by an 
explosion of gunpowder. Many persons were much injured by falling 
bricks and tiles; especially a Mr, Mason, who entered the shop just 
before the explosion. 

On Saturday last, four convicts, who were employed in Woolwich 
Dockyard, escaped by scaling the gate of the yard, after having knocked 
down the sentinel and seized his rifle. ‘They made their way to some 
gorze and underwood, where they endeavoured to hide themselves, but 
were soon recaptured by a party of riflemen. They have since been 
severely flogged. 

A duel was fought on Thursday morning in a field near Hampstead 
Heath, between two Polish officers; and one of them, Colonel Harro- 
Haring, received a ball in the abdomen. He was taken to the North 
London Hospital, where he lies with little hopes of recovery. The 
survivor received forgiveness; mounted his horse, and galloped to 
London Bridge; where he was received on board the Rotterdam 
steamer, just on the point of sailing. The hour of the duel had been 
fixed expressly to favour the survivor’s escape in this way. The quarrel 
originated in @ gaming-house. 





Che Couniry. 
The Huddersfield election terminated on Saturday, in the return of 
Mr. Ellice, by a majority of 50; the numbers being—for Mr. Ellice 
340, Mr. Oastler 290. All the Tories supported Oastler. 


The Honourable Mr. Liddell, eldest son of Lord Ravensworth, has 
declared himself a candidate for the North Division of Durham, on the 
retirement of Sir Hedworth Williamson. We have heard of Mr. Lid- 
dell before: he is a Tory of Mr. Hardy’s school—a stiff, self-sufficient, 
ancien régime sort of patriot; has been much given to twaddling at 
public meetings, and composing namby-pamby verses for the London 
Annuals. We think that this gentleman has mistaken his calling—that 
he is more fitted to become an exceedingly fashionab'e preacher about 
Grosvenor Square, than a useful member of the House of Commons, 
Perhaps his friends may yet consider this. In the mean time, the Con- 
servative journals of the North are indulging in a perfect triumph of 
prophetic vision, seeing that the Reformers of Durham, who erst had it 
ell their own way, have not yet brought into the field a champion to 
cope with the Honourable Mr. Liddell. Now we, knowing well that 
at the proper season a proper candidate will be called forth, and will 
appear, are not afraid of Mr. Liddell. Not only to the Durham Re- 
formers, (who never yet were found wanting when the cause of good 
government was to be upheld,) but to every Liberal constituency in 
the country proposing to bring a new candidate into the field, we offer 
this advice. Be not precipitate in announcing your candidate ; do not 
exhaust either your ardour or your sinews of war in idle operations. 
The day of battle is not yet. Keep well together during the next few 
months ; form district committees, and look carefully to the registrations. 
Even the least sanguine may command a certain portion of success by 
taking measures to deserve it. 

On Thursday week, the Lancaster Reformers, at a public meeting, 
agreed to support Mr. Greg, a wealthy manufacturer, and a Whig, at 
the next election. 


The accounts from the trading districts in the country continue to 
be unfavourable. All the markets are flat, and failures frequent. 

A meeting was held at Tewkesbury on Monday, to petition Parlia- 
mentin favour of the Ministerial plan for the abolition of Church- 
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moved an amendment against petitioning ; but the original motion was 
carried, by 232 against 208. 

A petition to the Pope, praying for an increase of Bishops in Eng- 
land, and their election by the working clergy, signed by a great majo- 
rity of the Catholic priests and respectable laity of the four Northern 
counties and the Isle of Man, is now on its way to Rome, and will be 
soon followed by others from Lancashire and Yorkshire.—Preston 
Observer. 

Subscriptions have been carried on with great spirit at Dudley, for 
the purpose of building two new churches in that parish, which will 
contain free sittings for upwards of 2,000 persons. 


The pitmen at Seghill Colliery, the only portion of this important 
class of operatives who remained unemployed last week, have, after 
an obstinate stick, resumed their industrious avocations upon the 
terms and at the same prices which were paid last year. All the col- 
lieries are now in full work.—ewcastle Journal. 

A one-horse carriage, belonging to the Reverend Mr. Otter, was 
driven by a servant over the English bridge in Shrewsbury, on Mon- 
day. On its descent from the centre of the bridge, the footboard of 
the driver pushed against the horse, and the animal instantly sprung 
tipon the footway, and, with the shaft of the carriage, forced the coping- 
stones and balustrades of the bridge into the river, and then hung in 
the harness twenty feet over the water until the shafts and harness 
broke and the animal was plunged into the Severn: the depth of the 
water was enough to break the concussion of his fall, and he walked 
out uninjured. The carriage, with two servants upon it, stood upon 
the very verge of the broken bridge. About twelve feet of the coping 
and balustrade of the bridge were thrown into the river.—Shrewsbury 
Chronicle. 





IRELAND. 

It appears from the Dublin papers, that the collection of the national 
annuity coO’Connell for the years 1836 and 1837 is to commence forth- 
with. There was no collection last year. Mr. Sheil has written a 
letter to serve as a fillip to the liberality of his fellowcountrymen. For 
1835 this annuity was 20,1891. 15s. 5d. 

The great meeting of the Liberals in Dublin is to be held on Tues- 
day next. There are 350 names to the requisition to the Lord Mayor. 

No provision is made in the miscellaneous estimates for any grant to 
the Dublin Society. As the members of that Society would not 
comply with the recommendation of the Parliamentary Committee, the 
usual vote of 5,000/. a year has been withdrawn. 

Mr. Mansergh St. George has been dismissed from the commission 
of the peace of Galway county, in consequence of an intemperate letter 
he wrote to Lord Morpeth complaining of the appointment of Mr. 
Crofton as Stipendiary Magistrate for that county. 





Miscellaneous. 


Miss Copley, Lord Lyndhurst’s second daughter, on account of 
whose illness the ablest of the Tory Lords had left his post in Parlia- 
ment at an important crisis, died on Tuesday forenoon at Paris, in her 
fifteenth year. Lord Lyndhurst is said to be in extreme distress: 
he had hoped till the last hour. 

It is acurious fact that the widow of Thomas Lord Lyttelton is now 
living in her ninety-fifth year. Her Ladyship has lived to see six 
Lords Lyttelton, including the present, since the death of her husband, 
fifty-eight years ago.— Worcester Guardian. 

It is rumoured that Lord De Roos, is now residing in the little island 
of Aldemay.—Jersey News. 

It is said that Dr. Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, labor: nor a 
dangerous illness. Nine Bishops voted with 77 iors in favour of 
the Irjsh Municipal Bill: Minicr.,. may soon have ten on their side. 


contemplated jetiirn to office. 

» Fe Tory papers have contradicted the statement of last week, that 
Mr. Croker accompanied Sir Francis Burdett from Brighton to Lon- 
don. The report originated in their own columns; we saw it first in 
the Standard. 

The Liverpool Albion publishes a correspondence (without the names 
of the writers) between a Bishop and a student of Brasennose Col- 
lege, Oxford, who wished to be ordained. It will be recollected that 
Dr. Gilbert, the wise Master of Brasennose, prohibited the young men 
of his College from attending the lectures of the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dr. Hampden. Consequently they have no certificates from 
the Doctor; and in the case above-mentioned, the Bishop refused to 
depart from the established rule of requiring one from every candidate 
for ordination. Thus, Dr. Gilbert has placed the students in his Col- 
lege in a rather unpleasant predicament. The Liverpool Telegraph says 
that the Bishop is Dr. Butler of Lichfield. 

It gives us great pleasure to be able to state that his Majesty has 
been advised to grant a pension of 300/. a year to Lady Morgan.— 
Courier. 

A colossal bust of the Duke of Wellington has just been placed on 
the right-hand side of the splendid staircase of the United Service 

Club. 

Murray’s Royal Lunatic Asylum at Perth, one of the first establish- 
ments of the kind in Britain, was burnt down on the 9th instant. ‘The 
inmates, about 200, were taken to the Depot. 

Mr. Power, the comedian, has met with a serious accident at Balti- 
more, his horse having fallen, and thrown him off with so much vio- 
Jence as to break his collar-bone. By the way, Mr. Power has had 
difficulties of another sort, at Richmond, and was obliged to bring his 
theatrical campaign in that city to an abrupt close. He states, ina 
card published in the papers, that the stock performers were so 
wretchedly deficient in their parts, that it was quite impossible to play 
with them. Mr. Preston the manager, and several individuals of his 
company, have’ issued cards also, in which they charge Mr. Power with 
refusing to appear at rehearsals, &c.—New York Gazette. 


ee 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay, 


Letters from Bayonne mention that EsparTERO was expected at §, 
Sebastian on the 6th instant, and that the general attack on the Carlin 
lines would be made on the 11th— Thursday last. An attempt of = 
Carlists to regain the village of Lozola, on the 6th, was unsuccessf; : 
and their loss severe. Through the treachery of a Christino Ser re 
the Carlists were admitted into the fortified town of Cantayieja pres. 
the garrison were asleep. A small fort in the neighbourhood was defended 
by the Christinos; and the result of the affair was uncertain w hen - 
last accounts were despatched, on the morning of the 25th of A ri 
MENDIZaBAL commenced an elaborate defence of his financial 0 . ‘ 
tions in the Cortes on the 3d instant. It is said that a Majority oo 
solved to censure him. aay 
There is no news of the least importance from France. 
————— LT 


In the House of Commons, last night, Sir Francis Burperr put 
the final stamp on his political apostacy. Soon after the Speaker was 
seated, he entered the House on his crutches, supported by Lord 
Sanpon and Sir Georce Srnciair, amidst the triumphant cheerg 
of the Tories, who had mustered in great force to welcome him, 
Young Mr. Ettice, the new Member for Huddersfield, advanced to 
the table immediately afterwards; and, by way of set-off, he was 
loudly cheered by the Ministerialists. Both having been sworn, Mr; 
ELtice took his seat among the Liberals; and BurpETt—went over to 
the Tory benches, and placed himself next to Sir Robert Peel! Ing 
short time he left the House. 

After some routine business had been despatched, a conversation 
ensued relative to the practice of raising debates on presenting pe. 
titions ; which some Members thought should be allowed, and others 
objected to: it led to nothing. 

Lord Joun RussELt moved that the House on its rising should 
adjourn to Wednesday next. This motion gave Mr. Joun Maxwern 
an opportunity of moving an amendment for leave to bring in a bill to 
give publicity to the prices paid for hand-loom work. Many Members 
objected to so unusual a method of forcing a not very important ques. 
tion on the House; and the motion for the adjournment was carried, 
by 82 to 39. 

The order of the day having been read for going into Committee on 
the Irish Poor Bill, Mr. Lucas moved his instruction to the Com. 
mittee to introduce a provision for settlement. A long discussion 
proved that Members are quite at sea on this subject. Mr. Lucas, 
Mr. Cuarces Buiter, the O'Connor Don, Mr. Poutrerr Scroprg, 
Mr. Harvey, Lord Sanpon, and Mr. Harpy, were all in favour of 
some Jaw of settlement: but it is impossible to collect from the debate 
what sort of a law it should be—tbough a modification of the English 
law, not a copy of it, seemed to be desired. Lord Howick, Mr. 
O’ConneELt, and Lord Joun RussE.t, were against the introduction 
of a law of settlement into the present measure. Lord Joun, who 
had waited till nearly the close of the debate—we presume for the pur- 
pose of letting the House see that there was no chance of agreement 
among the advocates of a law of settlement—put off the difficulty, by 
saying that such a law might be introduced at some future time; and 
Mr. Lucas’s “ instruction” was negatived, by 120 to 68. 

The House then resumed, to allow Mr. Sprine Rice, in a Come 
mittee of Ways and Means, to obtain a vote for 11,000,000/. of Ex. 
chequer Bills to replace the same amount about to be paid off. Mr 
Bernat having again taken the chair, Mr. Rick made his motion. 
Mr. Gou.surn required some explanation respecting the state of the 
Unfunded Debt. Mr. Rice gave it, ot some iength: the substance of 
his statement is ¢hi5—tnat during the last fifteen months he had ree 
due’ tne Unfunded Debt, principally through the operation of the 
Sinking Fund, by the sum of 4,994,450. He admitted that an error, 
mentioned by Mr. Goulburn, had crept into the statement of the Un- 
funded Debt; and he promised to have it rectified. Of course the 
vote was passed. . 

In the course of the evening, Sir Jans Granta expressed a wish 
that the Attorney-General would do all in his power to expedite the 
Wills Bill, which had been received from the other House. Sir Joun 
Campnet replied, that “ he despaired of being able to carry any mea- 
sure for the reform of the law!” Was not this a creditable confession 
by the chief law officer of the Crown ? 

The Lords had a little talk last night about the postponement by the 
Commons of the second reading of the Irish Tithe Bill till the 9th of 
June. Lords Waaknciirre and WickLow were much displeased at 
such a proceeding: they were, forsooth, very much surprised—it was 
most extraordinary conduct, and might cause another postponement of 
the Municipal Bill! Lord Lanspowne endeavoured to pacify them, 
by saying that nothing like disrespect or hostility was intended by the 
Commons. Lord Brovcuam, with more directness, said he had told 
them how it would be—he had warned them of the consequences of 
their vote on the Municipal Bill. 





| A correspondent, who has the best means of information, has sup- 
plied us with the following summary of the causes of Mr, LEADER'S 
failure in Westminster. ] 

The Reformers have lost the election for Westminster, | 

Ist, Because their opponents bad an excellent organization, | 
view to Sir Grorce Murray’s election; and they had no previous —— 
tion at all, and pending the election but a very imperfect pen ne-0 ae 
hired agent of the Tories, CRoucHER—the same who had organizec = — 
election for the Reformers in 1882—is a perfect artiste in his way. - - 
formers had no paid agent at all: they thought to have supplied veh -— 
organization by enthusiasm and impulse, as they had done before; which pro 
to be a gross mistake. 

2d, Because the wealthy chiefs of the 
with enthusiasm for their new convert ; 


begun with 2 


Tory party agitated and canvassed 
while the chiefs of the Whig party 
were, with a few creditable exceptions, such as Sir RonaLp Fosevoon, A 
Pavt Meruven, Mr. Hoskins of Herefordshire, and one or two wore, li “ 
better than neutral. They wished the success of Mr. Leaver, and —— 
and spoke favourably of him, because his cause was accidentally connec te ee: 
their own political safety; but the great mass of Whig influence > soe 
The Greys, the Russewis, the CAVENDISHES, took not t chee - 

Many of the Whigs were lukewarm, and a few positively 


and inert. ( 
share in the election. 
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ee Maran Wes iS d his son lent their names; but the 
: he Marquis of WestMINSTER ani s; | 
hostile. Ba iene of the eldest son, Lord Grosvenor, and his lady, 
ohare othe Tories. Among the more active and stirring canvassers on 


we Tiree tide, may be mentioned, the Dutchess of St. Avsan’s, Lady 


tS) al 
the <n Lord Grosvenor, the Honourable Ceci FoRRESTER, Bon- 
_— a Tory Whipper-in, Disraetr the Younger, Colonel PERcevaL, 


HaM t 
Lord SANDON, 
arties, to the numbe 


Greorce Dawson, and Watrrer of the Times. _ These 
r of fifty, sallied out of — Sa pe es ne in Ss 
2 eutralize votes ; and intimidation has been practise 
bs _ — pny chief scond of this has been the parish -of St. 
pte vee which contains about 3,200 voters; of whom a great number of the 
a. had been neutralized, and a considerable number forced even to vote 
Re S Tory. Besides the old Reformers of the borough, the active and stirring 
for t is of Mr LEADER among the gentry were almost all Radical Reformers, 
a cesile persons of little Jocal influence ; such as Mr. Grove, Mr. How- 
. 1 ELPHINSTONE, Mr. Driverr of Exeter, Mr. Joun Crawrurp of Wil- 
cal Crescent, Mr. Henry Grattan, Mr. Parror of Totness, &c. oe . 
3d, The prestige of Sir Francis Burpert’s name has been va u wt 1e 
Tories. It is very true that he has been abandoned by all the leac _ of his 
former party—for even Mr. De Vear did not vote for him ; but t . stupid 
or venal did ; and of this class, the Reformers from the beginning of the = 
test reckoned that he would get about 500. The gilded idol that the people 
of Westminster had for thirty years supposed to be gold, was nothing all along 
but brass; but after the baseness of the metal had been demonstrated by the 
clearest analysis, the image had still many stupid worshippers. ; 
4th, The sitting of Parliament and the presence of the Aristocracy in town 
were of course favourable to the Tories. Many Reformers who would have 
yoted according to their consciences in the absence of the Tory gentry and 
nobility, were either a auee over to the enemy by the direct in- 
:e or intimidation exercised by their presence. p 
nae 2 great number of the Reformers have been disfranchised through the 
Rate -paying clauses, some by neglect of paying taxes themselves, and some by 
the neglect or bad faith of the tax-gatherers in not demanding them in time. 
Innumerable examples of this were brought before Mr. LEADER s Committee. 
Chiefly through this cause, the constituency of Westminster is reduced to little 
more than one half of what it was before the Reform Bill. The whole number 
probably does not at present much exceed 10,000; of which the greatest 
number which has polled since 1852 (that of Thursday) did not amount 
to two thirds. The majority which decided the contest (the Tory ma- 
jority of Sir F. Burperr) is ubout one-third of the electoral body ;— 
one-third is virtually disfranchised through the operation of that bad election- 
Jaw which includes the Money-paying clauses and excludes the Ballot. 
The soundness of the constituency of Westminster has probably been at all 
times overrated. The only contests were contests between Whigs and Tories ; 
and the most numerous constituency in the kingdom of scot and lot voters 
gave a natural advantage to the more popular of the aristocratic parties. 
Sir Francis Burprrr owed his success to the bad government of the first 
and the dereliction of principle of the last. When the Whigs and Tories coa- 
leseed in 1818, Hosnouse was beaten, though 8,3C0 polled, by a majority 
of 600. The real number of Reformers who now dare go to the poll 1s little more 
than 8,000; which is 800 short of what Hosnovse polled on that occasion. 
6th, Bribery has been alleged, and two or three strong cases were brought 
under the notice of Mr. Leaper’s Committee. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanct, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 
The recent assistance afforded by the Bank of England to several houses in 
the American trade, has, by increasing the amount of the circulation of bank- 
notes, rendered money very plentiful; and this circumstance, in conjunction 
with the low state of commercial credit, which renders capitalists adverse to the 
employment of money in the discount of bills, has forced capital into the Funds. 
An improvement has consequently occurred in the price both of Stock and Ex. 
chequer Bills. The circulation of the Bank on Wednesday last had reached 
19,000,000. ;_ which is upwards of half a million higher than the average cir- 
culation of the last quarter, as published in the Gazette on Saturday. It is 
believed that the Bank will soon be compelled to adopt some measures for re- 
ducing this large amount of circulation; as, from the present state of the 
foreign exchanges, any increase of premium upon gold in France would 
render the exportation of gold a more profitable remittance than the usual 
one by bills of exchange. Advices have been received from New York to the 
20th ult. ; and we regret to say that they are not of a more cheering tenor than 
those recently received from the United States. It does not appear that any 
abatement of the commercial difficulties had taken place, or that any change 
for the better could be speedily ne No extensive exportation of the 
precious metals from America to England can be reasonably expected, for some 
time. The American Debentures still continue in favour, and are generally 
sought at prices nearly the same as those of last week. It was expected that 
the packet recently arrived would have brought a further supply of these secu- 
tities; but none have been sent. : ; ; 
The Foreign Market has been in a comparatively tranquil state. Spanish 
Stock has, however, been the subject of some fluctuation. The hope of ap- 
proaching success on the part of the Queen’s forces, in conjunction with the 
improvement of the price of Active Stock in the Paris Market, had Jed to an 
improvement in price ; but the intelligence received this morning, of insurrec- 
tionary movements at Barcelona, has caused a depression to the full extent of 
the previous rise. ; ! 
Portuguese Stock has been heavy; it was temporarily affected by the im- 
Provement in Spanish Stock, but it has since fallen back: the business trans- 
acted in it has however been unimportant. ; ‘ 
The Railway Shares have been steady during the whole week. The determi- 
nation of the Southampton Company to issue 16,000 new shares at 25/. per 
share discount, for the purpose of providing the sum requisite to carry on that 
work, has not produced any bad effect upon the price of the shares; they are 
about 2/, higher than previously. : : 
The Australian Bank Shares are in demand at improved prices. 
SaturDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 
Consols have been steady all the morning, at 91. sellers for Money and 91 
buyers for Account. The Foreign Funds are also without material alteration. 
he Railway Shares are generally heavier than yesterday: Great WwW estern are 
par tol prem.; London and Birmingham 29 to 3] prem. ; Greenwich J to } 
dis, ; Southampton 234 to 224; ditto, New Shares, 2 to 3 prem. 
3 per Cent. Consols, sellers.. 91 Danish 3 per Cents. ..... whe 72 73 
Ditto for Account, buyers.... 91 Datch 24 per Cents ....-ee++ 534 ¢ 
8 per Cent. Reduced ........ 90 Mexican 6 per Cent......++- a 
vew 3¢ per Cent Anns ex.div 99§ Portuguese Regency 5p. Cts. 464 7% 
MUO occ ccscccyave Ditto 3 per Cent. .......++. 295 
India Stock viata Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. 50 51 
Prussian (1818) 5 per Cect... —— 
Belgian 5 per Cents ex. div... 994 100] Russian(1822)5 per Cent... 1074 108 
4 








Exchequer Bills. a p concwe re 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 844 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 235 @ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Gregson, Hamilton, from Bengal to London, was burnt off the Sand Heads on 
the 19th January ; crew and passengers saved, 


Arrived—At Gravesend, May 8th, Anna Robertson, Hamilton, from China. In the 
Chanuel, Diana, Dudman; Bussorah Merchant, Moncrief; and Princess Victoria, Lee, 
from China; Windsor, Henuing; Symmetry, Riley; and St, George, Thompson, from 
Bengal ; Malabar, Voss, from Bombay ; Lady Flora, Ford, from Madras ; Mary, Beach- 
croft, from Van Diemen’s Laud; Annandale, Hill; and Tiekler, White, from Ceylon, 
At Bristol, 6th, Arabian, Brown, from China, At Liverpool, 8th, Copeland, Crawford ¢ 
and Herculean, Huxtable, from Bengal; John Kuox, Thompson, from Bombay; and 
Zoe, Holmes, from Mauritius; and 10th, Diana, Hawkins, from Bengal. At Dublin, 
5th, Ann Baldwin, —, from China, At Cork, 5th, Mary Ann, Smith, from ditto. At 
St. Helena, March 15th, Dutchess of Clarence, . from Ceylon; 16th Flora, Blair, 
from China; Collingwood, Holmes, from Bengal; 18th, Sir J. R. Reid, Wooden, from 
Mauritius ; Urania, Ainley, from Bombay; 19th, Duke of Clarence, Sangford, from 
Bengal ; Portland, Coubro, from Bombay ; 20th, Lord Hungerford, Farquharson, frona 
Bengal; and Marquis of Hastings, Clarkson, from Bombay ; March 23th, C. Rawe 
son, Stenton, from Bengal; March 28th, Henry Bell, Wessley, from Mauritius 
29th, W. Lockerby, Metcalf, from China; 30th, Barretto junior, Sanders, from Bengal $ 
Waterloo, Cow, from Mac ; and 3lst, Thomas Grenville, Thornhill, from Bengal, 
At the Cape, March 7th, Thomas Snook, Baker; Hibernia, Gillies; and 10th, Grecian, 
Richards, from London. At Madras, Jan. 27th, Duke of Argyle, Bristow ; and Orontes, 
Marshall, from London. At Bengal, Jan. Mth, Alexander Johnston, Auld, from Liver- 
pool; J5th, Zenobia, Owen; and Rowley, M‘Lachlan, from London; Selma, Luckie, 
from Liverpool; Clyde, Kerr; and Pekoe, Gillies, from the Clyde; 17th, Oriental, 
Scales, from Liverpool; General Palmer, Down; and Bolton, Thompson, from London, 














THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

Ir the managerial faults of commission at this theatre haye been mani- 
fold, those of omission have not been less in number or weight; and 
among these may be reckoned the disregard of Crmarosa, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Italian school. Lantacue’s good taste, to 
which may be added the consciousness of his unrivalled power in the 
character of Geronimo, prompted the revival of Zl Matrimonio Segreto 
for his benefit last week ; and, to the great joy of many an old opera- 
goer, it was repeated on Tuesday night. The Matrimonio was pro- 
duced at Vienna about 1792; and no opera was, for a long while, more, 
or more deservedly popular in the Austrian capital, as well as in the 
country of its author’s birth. It is, in truth, the most finished and 
perfect specimen of the Italian opera buffa. Graceful gayety is the 
character that pervades it from first to last. It requires eminent vocal 
talents from every performer, for none is feeble or insipid; but when 
these are supplied, the opera is complete. Crmarosa was not one of 
those writers who are fain to eke out their poverty of invention with 
incessant repetition, or to hide a meagre phrase under the accumulated 
shrieking and braying of an orchestra. His command of melody is un- 
bounded ; and, with none of the orchestral resources which the German 
school unfolded, and without the glare and glitter of his Italian suc- 
cessors, he fastens on the attention of his hearers simply and solely by 
this exertion of his power. Which of the modern Italian writers 
would hazard the experiment of producing an opera without a chorus, 
with no other brass instruments than a pair of horns, and with a suc- 
cession of melodies which need only be sung as they are written? Yet 
thus has Cimarosa constructed this opera. Oh, the relief it was, for 
one night, to be rid of the ceaseless din of trumpets and trombones! to 
hear every phrase of every singer in the pure and natural tone of the 
voice—no screaming or bawling, but the legitimate and graceful exer- 
cise of the vocal art—no “ damnable iteration” of worn-out phrases 
and modulations, but pure, fresh, and fragrant melody. 

It Matrimonio Segreto is less know to the Italian opera stage of Lon- 
don than of any other European capital. Several reasons of different 
kinds have conspired to keep it out of sight here. There is no 
character that eclipses all the rest: Zissetta and Fidalma are not foils 
to Carolina—if she is prima donna, they are only seconda e terza. 
Hence, during the reign of CaraLani, and whenever the interest of 
the Italian opera has centered ina single singer, the Matrimonio was 
unheard. But it had also to struggle against the power of Mozart— 
Cimarosa’s gigantic contemporary; and when the former had fought 
his way into our Opera-house, the claims of his Italian rival were un- 
heeded. There is yet another reason. If the Matrimonio is destitute 
of those noisy appendages which are attached to modern operas—if it 
requires the presence of six persons only on the stage—it also requires 
no mean exercise of vocal talent from each. Every one must be a 
singer—not a double. There is no place or part for the CastTEcuis, 
Givsi.EIs, De ANGELIs, and other hangers-on of the King’s Theatre. 
It requires indeed few performers, but they must be a “chosen few ;” 
and probably never was the opera so strongly cast as at this revival of 
it. The women were Grist, AssAnprt, and ALBERTAZZI; the men 
Tamburini, Rusint, and Lasracne. We have heard individual 
characters better sustained than some of these, but never such an en- 
semble. Grist entered into her part with evident liking, and sung it 
with a true feeling of her author’s style. AssaNpRI too, (to whom, as 
we have been informed, this opera was unknown when she left Italy,) 
played Lissetta with spirit and success. Why was she curtailed of her song 
“* Se son vendicata?” Inall that appertained to singing, ALBERTAZZI 
was excellent; buther dress became rather the daughter than the sister 
of Geronimo, and her acting had too much of the tragedy queen for 
her part. Fidalma, if not precisely a Mrs. Heidelberg, is (we speak on 
the brother's authority) but one of the “ plebei.” Tameurini'’s 
Count was a finished performance in action and in singing; and was 
only surpassed by that of Laniacue, who kept the house in a continued 
roar of laughter. The well-known trio by the ladies, and the still 
better known duet, “ Se fiato in corpo avete,” were amongst the richest 
exhibitions we ever witnessed. Rupnryt was the only performer who 
marred the success of the picce. His acting and singing was, gene- 
rally, listless and careless; his exertions to deface and destroy were re- 
served for his song. Flere he certainly took pains, and contrived to 
spoil one of the most perfect compositions of its kind. The beautiful 
andante sostenuto, with which it opens, was, in truth, an andante ma 
non sostenuto: every sustained note of the text was, by the singer, 
frittered away with shakes and ornaments, falsely so called, and its 
melodious and finely-rounded phrases buried under a tawdry and vulgar 
load of roulades. We thought of Donzerti with a sigh: but the au- 
dience, as is their custom when any unusual offence against good taste 
is perpetrated at this theatre, rewarded Rusinr with an encore. 

The house was crowded; andif the Manager were at liberty to con- 
sult his own interest only, this opera would be repeated to crowded 
houses ; since, in addition to the regular frequenters of the theatre, 
who take little interest in the musical entertainments of the evening, it 
would attract a set of auditors for whom “ music has charms,” though 
noise has none: but Costa has stronger interest here than C1mMARO3A 





and his new opera is announced, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEFEAT IN WESTMINSTER. 


Last week, when we did not believe it possible that the West- 
rainster constituency could prefer Sir Francis Burpert to Mr. 
Lraper—when we had the firmest conviction that the election of 
the Reform candidate was certain—we stated the great issues de- 
pending on the result of the contest. In the punishment of 

URDETT, We expected and welcomed a much-needed warning to 
pseudo Representatives of the People; we saw the two anta- 
gonist systems of government struggling for mastery; and we 
deemed that a defeat of the Whigs and Radicals united in West- 
minster, would, more than any other single event, embolden the 
Tories once more to seize office. Well—the Whigs and Radicals 
are beaten, and Sir Francis Burperr is once more Mem- 
ber for Westminster: it is a great calamity, and we will not shrink 
from looking it in the face. 

Encouragement to neglect of duty—a sanction to most shame- 
less apostacy and treachery—a reward, instead of a warning, to 
the profligate Member of Parliament—has been given by the 
Westminster electors. Our advances towards better govern- 
ment—God knows, timid and slow enough—have been discoun- 
tenanced, so far as this election goes. It remains to be seen what 
use the Tories will make of their victory; but they are embold- 
ened by it—they consider it a great party triumph, and a move- 
ment towards the portals of power. 

In whatever aspect we look upon this election, it is impossible 
to make any thing out of it but a Tory victory. The batile was 
fought by Tories on Tory principles. Neither Burperr nor his 
supporters professed any other. Nobody regarded the prattle of 
the absurd old man that he was “unchanged.” His speeches 
were those of an Ultra Tory. He did not say that he hated, but 
he sneered at, the “ very name of Reform.” ‘‘'To those who still 
cried ‘ reform, reform,’ he would say, have you not had reform?” 
“ He did not believe that any reform of the Church, even in Ire- 
land, would effect the slightest possible good.” ‘The abuses of 
the Church did 2o harm.” ‘He had always been a Tory.” He 
was against “all the new propositions that had been recently 
broached.” He was most anxious to disavow, as a calumny, the 
imputation that he had once been in favour of a Reform of the 
Lords. He eulogized Pert and attacked MeLsournz. He placed 
the contest on this issue—were the electors of Westminster in 
favour of further changes in the constitution ?—declaring himself 
opposed to all change. Nothing, in short, could possibly be more 
explicit than the declaration of High Tory principles by Sir 
Francis Burperr. He went further than WELLINGTON, PEEL, 
or STANLEY ever went; for all these have admitted the necessity 
of some reform of the Church in Ireland. Burvrrr belongs to 
the same class as Sir Rozert ING Is, Sir R1icHARD VyVYAN, and 
Lord Ropen. All his active supporters were Tories: Colonel 
PercevaL, Lord CastLEREAGH, GEORGE Dawson, WALTER, 
Disrak 11, and fifty other Tories, worked for him night and day: 
he had not one zealous or declared ally among Whigs or Radicals. 
Yet, professing these principles, and supported by these men, he 
has been elected by a large majority over an earnest Reformer 
whom the Whigs joined with the Radicals to support. What 
makes the Tory triumph more complete, and more galling, is the 
fact that Burpert is unable, were he willing, to discharge the 
duties of a Member of Parliament. He is worn-out, shattered in 
mind and body—a mere wreck of a man. Lord CameEtrorp did 
not offer such an insult to his rotten borough voters, when he 
threatened to make them elect his black servant, as the Tories 
have cast upon the constituency of the first city in the empire, by 
forcing them to take back Burpert, and keep him as a stop- 
gap for Sir Georcz Murray, whoalready looks upon Westminster 
as his own. The actual position of Westminster is that of a 
borough ridden over by rough-shod Tories, Never was there a 
more complete triumph on one side, or a more thorough discomfi- 
ture on the other. 

The causes to which this deep disgrace has been attributed, are 
more various than satisfactory. Doubtless there was extensive 
intimidation of voters by Tory lords and ladies, and probably a 
good deal of bribery and treating. In fact, though the opposite 
doctrine has been generally received as sound, it would appear 
that this species of undue influence can be practised with greater 
effect and security in such a place as Westminster, than in Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Birmingham, or even smaller towns. Though separate 
for certain purposes, Westminster is only a part of this immense 
metropolis and its suburbs. Men have little sympathy with each 
other in London, and rely not upon mutual support. Their wrongs 
are not those of a community, which can be stimulated to resent 
them. Then, at this season of the year the aristocracy of Eng- 
land is congregated in Westminster. During the late election one 
shopkeeper had sixty Tory applications to vote for Burperr. The 
protected vete is wanted more in Westminster than in any otber 
town in England; as, under the circumstances we have enume- 
rated, intimidation is safe and effectual in most cases where it can 
be used. This is one of the assigned causes of Mr. Leaper’s de- 
feat: another is—itself a crime—gross and palpable mismanage- 
ment on the part of those who undertook tne arrangements. It is 
doubted whether at this moment the first step of necessary know- 
ledge—what is the number of registered electors in Westminster? 
—has been mastered by the best-informed member of the Liberal 
Committee. We know that the last week closed before a single 
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registry of 1834, instead of 1836. On the other hand, the Toy; 
went to work with Sir Georcz Murray's well-organized a 
mittee, and paid agents who knew how to canvass every pri 
and almost every voter. The Whigs, it appears from a statenieet 
in another page, were not by any means as zealous as the Torie 
taking them as a body. They nominally supported Mr. Leape, 
and numbers of them voted for him. But the Tories laboured for 
Burnett in every possible way, fair and unfair, as if their salva. 
tion depended on his success, The Whigs are punctilious; the 
Tories stick at nothing. — 

After all these drawbacks, it were vain to conceal that the 
greatest of all remains uncounted—the apathy of the electors. 
nearly half the constituency are unpolled. It is one of the miser. 
able results of the long misrepresentation or non-representation of 
Westminster, that multitudes have forgotten, almost, that the 
elective franchise confers rights and imposes duties upon them 
Burperr and Evans had alike conspired to sink Westminster tg 
“the condition of a decayed borough.” To men who had got 
accustomed to think it a particular favour, a rare act of conde. 
scension, when either of them did any thing in the shape of duty, 
Burvett’s gradual backsliding did not appear so enormous: and 
we are informed that many—ignorant, doting fools—voted for him 
without compunction because they had voted for him often before: 
not a few from the “true English” admiration of mere animal 
intrepidity—* pluck ”—and the Baronct’s strong self-will ; many 
more because they had become apathetic and careless, and did 
not think it worth while to offend a customer for the sake of 
returning a Liberal Member to the House of Commons. Enter. 
taining much contempt for such abusers of the elective franchise, 
we find palliation for their conduct in the whole tendency of public 
affairs since the Reform Act was carried: for has it not been to 
lower the tone of public feeling, to disgust the people with the 
representative system, and to render them indifferent to the as- 
cendancy of this or that party, since the majority, whoever is Mi- 
nister, unite to deny that which they most desire and need? The 
very night before the day of battle, a majority of the House of 
Commons, led on by a RussELL, decreed that the elector who had 
not cash in his pocket on a certain day in the year, was unworthy 
to exercise his franchise. The same majority preserves the 
Corn-laws; and refuses the Ballot,—conferring a privilege 
which it may be ruinous to its possessor to exercise, and 
spurning his solicitations for protection. How is it possible to 
create enthusiasm among the people under such circumstances ? 
And how are we to beat the Tories—how have we ever succeeded 
against their activity, wealth, and unscrupulous vigour, but by 
rousing the masses ? 

In the midst of much that is deplorable, we have some consola- 
tory glimpses of future benefit to arise from this disaster. But 
we shall not name them at present; or indulge in any satisfaction 
save this—that the Reformers of Westminster are no longer dis- 
graced even by a nominal connexion with Burperr; that more 
than three thousand of the élite of the Westminster Liberals have 
rejected him with merited scorn and loathing; and that, such as 
he is, the Tories, thank God, have got him now and for ever. 





MR. BIDDLE’S OPERATION ON THE POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF ENGLAND. 

In England capital is superabundant, and profits low; in America, 
there is a deficiency of capital, with very high profits. The Eng- 
lish money-market, therefore, is peculiarly adapted for the sale of 
American securities ; and must continue to be so while the Corn- 
laws of England shall limit her domestic field for the employment 
of capital, and the waste lands of the United States shall provide 
unlimited room for profitable investment. But hitherto the pur- 
chase of American securities with English capital has been con- 
fined to a small number of persons, possessing a superior know- 
ledge of American affairs, and peculiar means of intercourse with 
the United States. Mr. Bippte has made American securities 
current and common in the English money-market. It is true 
that he has done this by a bold stroke—a forcible operation; but, 
just asa duck which had never seen water, if thrown intoits natural 
element, would swim and prosper, so may we expect that these 
American securities, having been forced into a congenial soil, will 
take root, flourish, and multiply. The British public will soon be 
familiar with them; when they will probably circulate as freely as 
our own canal shares, turnpike bonds, or exchequer bills. — 

That the British public is not yet well acquainted with the 
nature of American securities, is shown by a common misappre= 
hension as to their influence on this market. It has been com- 
monly supposed that the free circulation of American securities 
here, will increase the amount of British capital. Never was 
there a greater mistake. The object, it is true, of Mr. BippLes 
recent operation, was to enable certain American houses to pay 
what they owed in England; but if the English creditors have 
only received what was due to them, it is clear that England has 
gained no capital by the transaction: indeed, it is for England 
altogether a lending process, since the Americans pay what they 
owe to one set of Englishmen by borrowing from another set. 
This particular transaction, however, is of but little importance, 
exceptas it has introduced American securities to the familiar 
acquaintance of the British public. This first batch having 
been so well received, can it be doubted that others will follow 





them in masses? The Americans, in short, finding that they 
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can readily borrow capital in England, will send for as much 

as they may want. The whole operation, then, will consist of 

atransfer of capital from England to the United States. And 

a most natural operation it seems to be, considering the low 

rate of profit here, the high rate of profit there, and that the lan- 

guage, laws, and customs of England and America, are more 
similar than those of any two separate nations. 

In what shape, it becomes very interesting to inquire, will 
British capital be transferred to America? Nothing will come 
hither but pieces of paper—promises to pay a high rate of interest. 
Even the interest may, for a long while, be paid with fresh pro- 
mises to pay a high rate of interest. But something of intrinsic 
yalue must go to America. This something will probably consist 
hereafter of a variety of commodities for which there shall be a 
demand in America. But for some time to come, gold is the 
commodity for which there will be the greatest demand in Ame- 
rica. American securities, representing 10,0007. are brought to 
gale in London. The buyer pays for them with bank-notes. The 
holder of the notes changes them at the bank for gold, and remits 
the gold to his principal at New York. This is the most direct 
and simple process; but whether by a direct and simple, or by a 
roundabout ard complicated traffic, it seems plain that the transfer 
of American securities to England will cause a transfer of 
English gold to America. What then becomes of our immutable 
Currency-law—of that ‘Peel's Bill” which was never to be 
changed? It has been nullified by President Jackson and Mr, 
Bivpte. If American securities take a firm hold of the English 
money-market, we shall have to legislate afresh on the subject of 
currency. 

This, however, is a trifling matter by the side of other con- 

siderations which belong to the present subject. Why should 
British capital emigrate to America ?—because of the higher rate 
of American profits. But why are profits higher in America 
than in England ?—because our Corn-laws forbid that food and 
population should increase along with capital, as they do in Ame- 
rica by means of a continual accession of fertileland. If we had 
a free corn-trade, our continually increasing capital might be 
profitably invested here in producing commodities to be exchanged 
for the food of other lands, and our population would increase in 
proportion to the increese of our capital. As it is, much of our 
capital, superabundant by reason of the Corn-laws, will emigrate 
in search of higher profits than can be obtained here; and our 
population must be kept down by that misery and vice which has 
hitherto been the only preventive of excessive numbers. Repeal 
the Corn-laws, and our increasing capital will stay at home, and 
obviate the necessity of any checks to population. Let us thank 
Mr. Bippe for this new argument against the law which makes 
bread dear. 

So long as the Corn-laws make bread dear and capital super- 
abundant, there can be no objection to the emigration of British 
capital to America; for all that portion of capital which consti- 
tutes the excess, would be wasted here if it did nut emigrate. 
But population, especially in Ireland, is not less superabuudant 
than capital. In consequence of Mr. Bipp.x’s operation, the 
excess of capital will emigrate, leaving behind the excess of 
people. It has been suggested that the United States would 
do well to employ their surplus revenue, arising from the sale of 
waste land, in defraying the cost of emigration from Britain to 
the United States. In that case, British capital would emigrate 
to America, but would take surplus British labour along with it. 
For example, 10,000 sovereigns paid for American securities in 
London, would go to the United States, and would be invested, 
or would displace other capital that would be invested, in the 
purchase of waste land: and this purchase-money, in the hands 
of Government, would pay for the passage to America of about 
1,500 Irish labourers. There is no assignable limit to the sca'e 
upon which this operation might take place, if the United States, 
besides determining to use the produce of their land sales in 
adding to their population, should anticipate the future sales by 
borrowing in the English money-market a large sum for emigra- 
tion. Millions upon millions of our superabundant capital might 
thus find a profitable investment, and remove millions of our 
people, besides, from misery and vice to prosperity and hap- 
piness;s The Americans may do as they please; but why 
Should not this most beneficial process be set on foot as 
between Britain and her own colonies? This is the plan 
which a Select Committee of the House of Commons have de- 
liberately recommended to Parliament, but which is not yet un- 
derstood by any one of the Whig Cabinet! If the suggestion 
Were adopted,—if the sale of waste land in our colonies were 
Yegulated by law, and placed under special management, with 
authority in the managers to raise loans for emigration on the 
Security of future sales,—then would British capital emigrate in- 
deed, but accompanied by corresponding amount of surplus labour. 
In that case, our own colonial securities might supersede those of 
Mr. Bippxx ; but, at all events, in that case, a great field would 
be opened in which surplus British capital, besides finding a pro- 
fitable investment, would provide employment for surplus British 
labour. If Ministers at all understand Mr. Warp’s plan, they 
Must prefer that British capital should emigrate by Mr. BippLx’s 
toad, which does not allow the passage of surplus British labour. 

ithout large emigration, it is now generally admitted, the Whig 
Poor-law for Ireland must prove a total failure, if not worse. But 
there is yet time for a great measure of emigration; and Mr. 


ject fully before Parliament and the country. He will be sup- 
ported by Mr. Barina (of Thetford), one of the most assiduous 
and intelligent members of the Colonial Lands Committee, who is 
better qualified, perhaps, than any man in the House to explain 
Mr. Bippix’s operation on the political economy of England. 





PAIRS AND PROXIES. 

Tue discussion on Mr. Duncomse’s motion against the proxy- 
Voting of the Peers ought to open the eyes of the country to the 
state of the representation in the House of Commons. “ Pairing 
off,” the practice of the Representatives of the People, say Lord 
Sranury and Sir Rosexr Peet, is as bad as voting by proxy, or 
worse; for the Peers having no constituents, and acknowledging 
no responsibility, have the right and privilege to use their votes 
as they please and for their own purposes, whereas a Member of 
the House of Commons who pairs off for a session abandons the 
post which he pledged himself to keep, and commits a breach of 
trust. This apology must not serve the Peers. As regards the 
Trish and Scotely Lords, it is not even plausible; for they, as Mr. 
DuncomBgE remarked, sit as representatives of a larger body out 
of doors; and the English Peers, if not responsible to a consti- 
tuency, profess to hold power for the good of the community, 
which they should not be allowed to abuse. That the practice 
of voting by proxy is in itself indefensible, all admit; and it is a 
poor excuse for these noble and hereditary legislators to point to 
similar misconduct of the Commons. 

But, said Sir Robert Pex, “ take the bea’ . out of your own 
eye ”"—abandon the practice of “ pairing off.” We join in the 
recommendation. But as long as the House of Commons, in- 
stead of consisting of one great body, the bond /ide representa- 
tives of the people, is split up into contending factions, it will be 
diflicult to get rid of the evil habit. There is this distinction be- 
tween voting by proxy and “ pairing off.” The former is re- 
cognized by the House of Peers as a legal and proper mode of 
recording a vote: the latter is a private arrangement, of which no 
notice is taken by the House of Commons, and by which no vote is 
recorded—a contrivance intended to palliate neglect of duty; 
it is at least an acknowledgment of responsibility. Were the 
House of Commons what it ought to be, a Member compelled to 
be absent, so far from desiring to swell the list of absentees by 
procuring a “ pair,” would rather say to a brother Member— “ I 
cannot be present, and ¢herefore I hope you will,” that the at- 
tendance of the Representatives of the People might be as full as 
possible. But as long as the House is mainly an arena for party 
contests, of course no such spirit can prevail. 

- Would it be desirable, however, that every Member should at- 
tend in his place? If a full House were manageable, and 658 
legislators were not a mob, it would. But the consideration of 
this subject leads to another, the excessive numbers cf the House 
of Commons. So that, when we feel disposed to pass some enact- 
ment to punish Members for absence, and put a stop to the 
shuffling practice of “ pairing off,’ we are checked by the recol- 
lection that in ‘a full House” deliberation is impossible, and 
nothing but noise and violence and party-spirit prevail. The 
conclusion is, that our representative system must be remodelled 
before it can be made subservient to its proper functions. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION: APOTHECARIES’ 
HALL OF IRELAND. 


Is there a country in Europe in which professional education 
stands on so absurd a footing as in our own? We speak of the 
education necessary to qualify a man for discharging the duties 
of what are called the learned professions. Common sense tells 
us that it is the duty of the State to exercise a preventive police, 
with a view to the lives and property of the citizens —to see 
that those who profess, in virtue of superior knowledge, to 
look after the health and transact the legal business of 
others less knowing, shall be not mere ignorant boasters, 
but qualified to accomplish what they undertake. The opi- 
nion formed either by the public er by any individual of the 
qualifications of a “ professional man” is necessarily, at the best, 
but a more judicious sort of guess—an approximation to the 
truth. The many judge by the success of a physician or a lawyer 
in his practice; and a rough estimate may in some cases be formed 
in this manner; but that the test is not infallible, is clear from 
the continued sale of Hygeian medicines, and the fashion- 
able vogue of Sir Francis Burpert's late lamented friend 
Mr. Sr. Joun Lone, or his present protégé of Homeopathic 
notoriety. On the other hand, the mere circumstance of 
a man’s having enjoyed a regular education, is no sufficient 
test of his capability. There are natures so happily consti~ 
tuted as to emerge from a three or four years’ plunge in 
the schools like a duck from its dive—knowledge trickles in 
little driblets down their backs in a minute, leaving them precisely 
as they were before their dip. Nor can any examination be de- 
vised sufficiently searching to detect the difference between the 
well-drilled memory which keeps hold of facts for a time, and the 
saturated judgment which has been penetrated by an ineffaceable 
die. There is no third test; and we must therefore be con- 
tented to hobble on with these makeshifts, — patients and 
clients intrusting their cases to the practitioners of most repute, 
and the State taking care that none are allowed to charge them- 
selves with such responsible characters, but those who ] ave had 
the means of learning and have given proof of active e. deay ur 
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to avail themselves of them. We do not believe that there isa 
single state on the Continent of Europe which has not struggled 
to discharge this duty. 

Having thus endeavoured to make our meaning clear, we may 
now say affirmatively, that there is not a country in Europe in 
which professional education stands on such an absurd footing as 
in our own, Individuals have from time to time felt the want of in- 
stitutions for the education of the members of the learned profes- 
sions—foundations have been made and endowed with princely 
liberality : but none of them have been framed with an enlarged 
conception of the necessities of the whole state; and many of 
them have been devised for the benefit of narrow localities, or 
have derived from some other cause a contracted and pedantic 
character. Even in England, as the genera! Legislature has come, 
in process of time, to make its influence felt through the whole 
body politic, the exclusive privi'eges of many of these monopolies, 
which were really of use in the old unorganized state, have fre- 
quently come into ludicrous and mischievous collision. But the 
incorporation of three distinct kingdoms into one, and the conse- 
quent centralization of business, influence, and power, have made 
confusion worse confounded. Our privileged schools, hospitals, 
and inns of court, have learned to devote more strenuous exer- 
tions to annoy and depress rivals than to raise themselves. 
In many localities we find monopoly privileges successfully ex- 
erted to keep down talent and learning; while in others we 
find not the slightest provision made for putting down the 
mischievous pretensions of presumptuous ignorance. A man 
may be qualified for exercising the highest grade of his pro- 
fession in one place, who shall not be allowed to discharge 
its meanest offices in another. It may depend upon the 
title a man assumes, whether he may safely practise or 
not. A degree purchased by an ignoramus, may confer privi- 
leges withheld from the ripe student of long and laborious years. 
An M.D. of Oxford and Cambridge, where medical schools are 
unknown, in some situations is a better man than the most learned 
alumnus of the world-renowned schools of Paris, Berlin, and 
Edinburgh. A man may eat his terms in the Inns of Court till 
the end of time, without becoming qualified to practise in the 
Consistorial Courts: the degrees of our Universities are no pass- 
ports to the bar of a Common Law Court. All these institutions, 
moreover, assert, in virtue of their “ vested rights,” exclusion 
from all surveillance and control. Under such favourable aus- 
pices, can we wonder that they have become nurses of ignorance 
and pedantic routine, monopolizing depressors of talent and know- 
ledge, frequent and wealthy litigators in our courts of law—a 
seeming substitute for a well-regulated system of professional 
education, far more mischievous than none at all. 

We have been led into this train of thought by the perusal of a 
petition tothe House of Commons from a Mr. Jonn Stevenson,* 
in Limerick, complaining of the oppressive conduct of the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall in Dublin; which affords an ample illustration of the 
mischievous effects of the non-system we have been sketching. 
The A pothecaries’ Hall of Ireland have the privilege of preventing 
any person from practising as an apothecary in that country, who 
has not served an apprenticeship of seven years with a licentiate 
of their body, and passed an examination in their hall. It does not 
appear that any care is taken of the education of the apprentices : 
if their master is a greedy man, he makes routine drudges of 
them for seven years—if not, they may idle away a considerable 
portion of that period. Neither does it appear that the examina- 
tion to which they are subjected at the termination of their servi- 
tude, is any thing but a mere matter of furm. We say “it dces 
not appear,” but we might go further: we have now upon our table 
letters from some of the most extensive medical practitioners in 
Limerick to Mr. Stevenson, which indicate pretty clearly the 
state of the apothecary profession in that populous and busy city 
previous to that gentleman's establishment there. Dr. Harpine 
says—* The extensive supply of all kinds of medicines that ean by 
any possibility be called for, (a great desideratum hitherto in this 
city,) gives you a strong claim on the medical men of this place ;” 
and Dr. Sayers writes—* The variety as well as the undoubted 
good quality of the drugs, completely obviates the necessity 
which at one time existed of sending occasionally to Dub- 
lin, when we wished to buy any article of recent introduc- 
tion into practice.” These passages afford a lively picture of 
the security which the privileged Apothecaries’ Hall of Ire- 
land affords the inhabitants of that kingdom against being 
poisoned by “ men employed to pour drugs of which they know 
little into bodies of which they know less.” In 1834, Mr. STEVEN- 
SON, who has now practised as an apothecary four-and-twenty 
years, who was regularly bound to the business in Scotland, and 
who, after a regular surgical education, received the diploma 
of surgeon from the Glasgow Faculty of Surgeons, applied to 
the Board of Apothecaries in Dublin to grant him a licence 
to practice, upon standing an examination before them, and 
paying the usual fees. This was refused, unless he would begin 
his career anew, and serve an apprenticeship of seven years with 
a licentiate of their body. This refusal was given in the face of 
evidence that Mr. Stevenson had invested considerable sums in 
the concern of one of their own licentiates in Limerick, and that 
under his sole superintendence that establishment had given a new 
and better character to the drug trade in that city. The sympathy 
with Mr, StevENsON’s ease expressed by the Medical Committee 


* Me, Sravenson’s petition wes presented last night, by Mr. WARBURTON, and su 
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of the House of Commons, when he was examined before it in 
1834, induced the Directors of the Dublin Apothecaries’ Company 
to withdraw the legal proceedings against Mr. SrevEeNson, and in- 
timate to him that he need fear no further interruption from them 
Upon this understanding, and the hope that some general arrange. 
ment for medical study and the conferring of medical degrees. 
would result from the investigations of the Medical Committee 
Mr. Srevenson quietly pursued his way. Last year, however, the 
Apothecaries’ Hall taking heart of grace from the utter oblivion 
into which the labours of the Medical Committee seem to have 
fallen, soused down upon their victim, when he least expected 
them; and, regardless of his struggles and entreaties, bore him 
into the courts of our Lord the King, where they have amerced 
him in swinging costs and damages. ‘Justice for Ireland!” 
‘“* equal rights and privileges for the natives of both sides of the 
Channel !"—we most heartily pray for it. But when Ireland asks, 
let it give. Do justice to the medical practitioners of England 
and Scotland, who wish to transfer their industry to the Green 
Isle—do justice to the Irish themselves, by giving them a better 
guarantee for safe dispensers of medicine. 

We have laid this case thus explicitly before our readers, less 
from any interest we take in Mr. StrevENsoN—though we feel that 
he has been very harshly dealt with—than on account of the apt 
illustration it furnishes of the mischievous and absurd operation 
of cur chaotic arrangements for professional education. Mr. Srg- 
VENSON’S case is in good hands, and we have no doubt justice will 
be done to him ; but we want something done for the public at 
large. We want security that the adequately-educated practi- 
tioner shall not be shackled and oppressed by local ronopolies, 
We want a general system of education, and a licensing board for 
the whole empire, instead of corporations to protect privileged 
ignorance from the rivalry of talent and information. 





PANORAMA OF DUBLIN. 


Tue beauties of “the Green Isle of Erin” have been sung by her 
poets, and expatiated upon by her orators; but to Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, who form their most intimate acquaintance with Ireland 
through her wrongs—to whom the statistics of famine and crime are 
more familiar than its picturesque and fertile landscapes—the hackneyed 
metaphor introduced into every patriotic appeal of Irish eloquence, 
“ First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea,” 

appears like a mere figment of the fancy. A sight of Mr. Burrorp's 
beautiful panorama of the Bay of Dublin and the surrounding scenery, 
will serve to convince the stranger to Ireland of the existence of those 
grand and lovely features of which he has heard and read so much. 

The view is taken from Killeeney Mount, an elevated spot about 
eight miles from Dublin; the city itself forming an inconsiderable ob- 
ject in the scene. On one side is the expanse of the Irish Sea, and 
the magnificent Bay, with the buildings of Dublin in the distance,— 
showing the stupendous pier, Kingstown and its harbour, and the Hill 
of Howth and Dalkey Island—the two points of the bay; and on the 
other the fertile county of Dublin, its verdurous and undulating surface 
varied with cultivated fields, and wooded domains enclosing handsome 


mansions, with here and there a sandy knoll and a village or congrega- 


tion of cabins; the whole backed by the bold and graceful outlines of 
the Wicklow and Dublin Mountains. The beauty of the prospect, 
apart from the interest which belongs to the scene when viewed as an 
epitome of the general aspect of Ireland, must charm the eye of every 
beholder. . 

The painting is perfect in its kind. It bears the impress of local 
truth in every part. The green freshness of the landscape, variegated 
with the different hues of the soil, foliage, and verdure; the calm blue 
surface of the sea, with its shifting shades, dotted with sails ; the dise 
tant mountains melting into the misty horizon ; the clear sky, diversi- 
fied with light scudding clouds ; the obelisk, and the stone fences in 
the foreground, enlivened by cattle and figures,—are represented with 
the sober truth of reality. The appearance of space and distance and 


_the sense of light and air are conveyed so vividly as almost to produce 


an effect of illusion. 








The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, who has given the pat- 
ticulars of several arrangements for despoiling the Church of property 
to enrich laymen in these latter days, has sent a new batch of facts to 
our contemporary. We select some of them. 

“In the year 1812, the Reverend Thomas Briggs was Prebend of the stall of 
Newington, in the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, London; the manor and 
estates belonging to which were then of great extent and value, and were 
leased in the usual way for three lives. By a combination between the Prebend 
and the lessees, an application was made to Parliament (on the pretence that 
it would be advantageous to the Church, ) to authorize the Prebend to grant & 
lease for ninety-nine years, with an obligation for the succeeding Prebends to 
renew the lease at the period of every succeeding fifty years, on receiving from 
the lessee in possession a fine of twenty shillings. Under this power, 1 the 
year 1814, the Reverend Thomas Briggs executed a lease to W. E ades and T. 
Eades, granting them two-thirds of this estate, and reserving one-third to the 
Church. The terms upon which the lease was granted do not appear, but in 
the following year (1815) W. Eades sold his share of the lease for 25,0001. . » 

“Tn the year , the Reverend Herbert Oakeley succeeded to the prebendal 
stall of Wenlocks Barn, in the same cathedral ; the estate of which is of great 
extent, and situate in St. Luke’s, St. Leonard's Shoreditch, and Islington. 
A part of this estate has been purchased by the Regent’s Canal Company 3 and 
the purchase- money (41,5662. 10s. 7d. Three per Cents. ) was then under the 
care of the Court of Chancery, for the purpose of purchasing other land to 
make good what had been sold. On the 3d of August 1825, the Reverend H. 
Oakeley executed a Jease for twenty-one years to J. Johnson, T. Holyoake, and 
J. Lynes, the executors of the preceding Prebend ; and in the following year 
(1826) petitioned for an Act of Parliament, and obtained it, on the plea of red 
being advantageous to the Church, which authorized him to receive from t ° 
amount deposited in Chancery 29,500J. sterling, to enable him to purchase bac 
the lease which he had himself executed the year before, and to lease the whole 
or any part of the estate for ninety-nine years.” 

These are the men who rave about Church-robbery ! 
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MISS MARTINEAU'S SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 


Ar the close of a long work in 1834, our fair instructor was ordered 
to travel for two years; and she chose the United States, partly 
from a political curiosity to witness “ the actual working of repub- 
Jican institutions,” partly from the advantage of a familiar 
tongue to one who is “ too deaf to enjoy any thing like an aver- 
age opportunity of obtaining correct knowledge where inter- 
course is carried on in a foreign language.” The boundaries of her 
travels were pretty nearly the boundaries of the States,—Niagara 
on the North, New Orleans on the South, and the frontier line of 
civilization on the West; and she threaded the country in various 
directions. Washington she visited when Congress and the Su- 
preme Court was sitting. She was “ acquainted with almost 
every eminent Senator and Representative, both on the Adminis- 
tration and Opposition side; and was on friendly and intimate 
terms with some of the Judges.” ‘* She enjoyed the hospitality 
of the President, and of several of the heads of departments; and 
was in society from morning till night.” In all the leading towns 
did our author reside; she was domiciled in the country; she con- 
sorted with professors and divines; and saw—but let her say her- 
self what she saw and did. 

“ In the course of this tour, I visited almost every kind of institution: the 
prisons of Auburn, Philadelphia, and Nashville ; the insane and other hospitals 
of almost every considerable place; the literary and scientific institutions ; the 
factories of the North, the plantations of the South, the farms of the West. I 
lived in houses which might be called palaces, in log-houses, and in a farm- 
house. I travelled much in waggons, as well as stages ; also on horseback, 
and in some of the best and worst of steam-boats. I saw weddings and chris- 
tenings; the gatherings of the richer at watering: places, and of the humbler at 
country festivals. I was present at orations, at land sales, and in the slave- 
market. I was in frequent attendance on the Supreme Court and the Senate ; 
and witnessed some of the proceedings of State Legislatures. Above all, I was 
received into the bosom of many families, not as a stranger, but as a daughter 
orasister. I am qualified, if any one is, to testify to the virtues and the peace 
of the homes of the United States; and Jet it not be thought a breach of confi- 
dence if I should be found occasionally to have spoken of these out of the ful- 
ness of my heart. 

‘It would be nearly impossible to relate whom I knew during my travels. 
Nearly every eminent man in politics, science, and literature, and almost every 
distinguished woman, would grace my list. I have respected and beloved friends 
of each political family, and of nearly every religious denomination,—among 
slave-holders, colonizationists, and abolitionists ; among farmers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, professors, and clergy. I travelled among several tribes of Indians, and 
spent months in the Southern States, with negroes ever at my heels. * * 

“‘It has been frequently mentioned to me that my being a woman was one 
disadvantage, and my being previously heard of another. In this Ido not agree. 

“Tam sure I have seen much more of domestic life than could possibly have 
heen exhibited to any gentleman travelling through the country. The nursery, 
the boudoir, the kitchen, are all excelleut schools in which to learn the morals 
and manners of a people ; and as for public and professional affairs, those may 
always gain full information upon such matters who really feel an interest in 
them, be they men or women.” 

The result of all these advantages is one cf the most methodical 
and elaborate examinations of the society of a country that has 
perhaps ever been produced. Dividing her subject into four grand 
parts, Miss Martineau places Politics at the head of the first, and 
preaches upon them, generally and in relation to America, in a 
style at once ex cathedra, and, if closely examined, superficial. 
She then treats of Parties in the United States, and of the Appa- 
ratus of Government and the Morals of Politics: the numerous 
subdivisions of each of which will be more readily shown in a 
tabular form. 

APPARATUS OF GOVERNMENT. 
Section 1. The General Government. 
2. The Executive. 
8. State Governments. 


MORALS OF POLITICS. 
Section 1. Office. 
Newspapers. 
Apathy in Citizenship. 
Allegiance to Law, 
« Sectional Prejudice. 
« Citizeuship of People of 
Colour. 
. Political Non-existence of 
Women. 

The Second Part bears the equivocal, but, applied to society, 
all-embracing title of Economy. It contains a description, more 
or less full according to the opportunities of the author, of the 
externals, manners, and modes of life amongst the various classes 
or rather peoples of America, especially of the four most marked 
Taces—the old New England country farmers, the planters of the 
Southern States, the speculating enterprising settlers of the West, 
and the pioneer of civilization, the backwoodsman. It also in- 
cludes a description of a sailing tour on the Northern Lakes : two 
Valuable papers on agriculture, considered under the Disposal of 

aste Land and Rural Labour; the internal improvements of 
the country, in Transport and Markets; Manufactures—embracing 
the Tariff and Manufacturing Labour ; Commerce—including the 
Currency, and Revenue and Expenditure ; and an excellent chap- 
ter on the Morals of Manufactures, Commerce, and Slavery, in 
Which the effects of the last are displayed in the most searching 
and terrible manner we have yet seen. 

Civilization, ; indifferently handled, is the subject of the Third 
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Part. Its divisions are the Idea of Honour, Woman, Children, 
Sufferers—an equivocal term for criminals and paupers, and 
Utterance—a phrase of still greater ambiguity, but the meaning 
of which is literature—that whose utterance may be said to convey 
a representation of the mind of thepeople. Under the head of the 
Idea of Honour, the feelings springing out of the possession of pro- 
perty, of social intercourse, and of caste, are described and dis- 
sected. Woman furnishes three sections, on Marriage, Occupa- 
tion, and Health. 

The Fourth Part is devoted to Religion, in its science, its spirit, 
and its administration. A conclusion, telling the reader he must 
conclude for himself, terminates the work, with the exception of 
appendices, consisting of various papers illustrating or extending 
the matters mentioned in the text. 

The execution is of a mixed kind. In the general introductions 
to each part, and often in those to each particular division, the 
author attempts to exhaust the philosophy—to give a sort of uni- 
versal rationale of her subject. And this is neither accomplished in 
a very masterly manner nor expressed always in a very winning 
tone. The lady dogmatizes, without displaying either the power or 
the knowledge which induces a reliance on dogmas. She is didactie 
without teaching, and exhibits too much of the “ preachee,. 
preachee.” 

Something of this defect is occasionally visible in the other 
parts, though not to the same extent or in a similar shape. It 
takes the form of theorizing on particular facts, and of broaching 
at least questionable doctrines. In the section on Property, Miss 
MARTINEAU seems to hint at a new and improved scheme of Pan- 
tisocracy; she falls foul of Mitt, Jerrerson, and Jeremy 
BentHaw, for excluding women from politics; some of the pas- 
sages too might have been written at home; and she occasionally 
displays a forced manner, a straining after effect, which, however 
pardonable in a periodical, is not adapted to the gravity of three 
volumes. 

These are drawbacks; but the work will well bear them, for the: 
breadth, the variety, the matter, and the spirit of the remainin 
parts. The studies of the author as a political economist a 
politician have sharpened and methodized her natural powers of 
observation in all that relates to government, social institutions, 
commerce, or the useful arts. Her practice as a tale-writer has 
had a similar effect with regard to the less tangible and more fleet- 
ing peculiarities of character, manners, and habits ; whilst she tests 
them by a higher criterion, and turns them to more useful and 
better purposes, than a mere novelist. With living principles and 
facts,and the applications she makes of them, Miss MartiNEAU also 
intermingles some rich descriptions of natural scenery, very plea- 
sant narratives of brief tours, and dramatic sketches of the persons 
and occurrences on the road. All these, however, are literary ex- 
cellences, which might have had only a barren if nota mischievous 
effect as respects the main chbject of the book, the representation 
of “ Society in America: ” but the author has brought to her task 
a mind perfectly unprejudiced so far as concerns national or con- 
ventional feelings; and her volumes must be ranked, longo inter= 
vallo, as the best, the truest, the fullest, and, in despite of occa 
sional blemishes, the most philosophical work that has yet ap- 
peared on the social condition of the United States. 

And this social condition is better upon the whole with regard 
to manners—using the word in its most extended sense of be-- 
haviour and social intereourse—family morals, and the do- 
mestic affections, than the most moderate of Miss MARTINEAU’S 
predecessors would have Jed us to suppose. At the same time, it 
seems worse than the foulest libellers of America have ever as~ 
serted in much that concerns the external relations between man 
and man, or between man and the community, as well as in the 
arts which grace and elevate humanity. Miss Martineau fally 
bears out De TocQueviLLe’s assertion in respect to the tyranny 
of the majority, not with regard to actions, but to a point which 
should be still freer—opinion. Not only do private individuals and 
public persons shrink from avowing unpalatable doctrines, but the 
two great organs wore especially charged with the inculeation of 
truth without regard to trimming policy or temporary results—the 
press and the pulpit—are silent and enslaved. If a few, prepared 
to become martyrs, meet to give a practical effect to their ideas, 
they are mobbed, not by the lower classes, but by the rich and 
respectable. If Miss Martineau is correct, the struggle is 
fiercer in America for wealth, than it isin England for subsistence, 
without the plea of necessity, and without the redeeming or adorn- 
ing graces, no matter wheuce derived, of art and science and 
learning and letters. Whether from the tyranny of habit or opi- 
nion, no leisure is left even to the rich; professional men are- 
generally underpaid, generally overworked, and, as professional 
men, always undervalued, The morality of the best States, though 
superior to that of Europe, is not so pure as one would have sup- 
posed. In the Middle and Southern States, murder is legalized un= 
der the fiction of the duello; the Southern and New Western 
States are still worse— 

‘4 purple land, where law secures not life.” 
In all these last-mentioned provinces, there is the curse of slavery 
in addition, and of slavery under such circumstances as never, We 
believe, existed elsewhere. The picture drawn of this subject by 
Miss Marrineav is one of the most frightful social expositions 
we remember, and all the more frightful for its perfect calmness, 
moderation, and justice. We do not allude to the physical suffer- 


ings of the slaves—for, generally speaking, they seem to have 
been much exaggerated, and Miss Marti NneAU treats them slight- 
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ingly, and considers them, where they exist, as of secondary con- 
sequence. Indeed, in all the obvious ills which appeal at once to 
our physical sympathies, the results appear to be, that there is 
much of good to qualify the evil, and that, as in many other cases, 
individual goodness, and the general tendency to right in the 
human heart, go far to modify the gross and palpable mischiefs 
of a vicious institution. Great familiarity was to be expected ; 
but the patience of many slave-owners with their slaves, struck 
Miss MarrTiNEAU as something wonderful. And this virtue, it 
seems, can only be attained by long habit, even if one must not be 
“‘to the manner born.” 

Persons from New England, France, or England, becoming slave-holders, 
are found to be the most severe masters and mistresses, however good their 
tempers may always have appeared previously. They cannot, like the native 
proprietor, sit waiting half an hour for the second course, or see every thing 
done in the worst possible manner; their rooms dirty, their property wasted, 
their plans frustrated, their infants slighted, themselves deluded by artifices,— 
they cannot, like the native proprietor, endure all this unruffled. It seems to 
me that every slave-holder’s temper is subjected to a discipline which must 
either ruin or perfect it. While we know that many tempers are thus ruined, 
and must mourn for the unhappy creatures who cannot escape from their 
tyranny, it is evident, on the other hand, that many tempers are to be met 
with which would shame down and silence for ever the irritability of some 
whose daily life is passed under circumstances of comparative ease. 

Of course, personal oppression takes place; and instances of 
cruelty in-abundance may no doubt be got. But the moral evils 
springing from slavery such as that in the Southern States, and 
corrupting society to its very core, is the real curse which it brings 
with it, thus*reacting by a righteous retribution upon its authors. 
Morals.are.utterly corrupt: the sanctities of domestic life exist 
not for the majority,..(if they exist for any,) or exist only to be 
violated at the capeice:of the master, or on the accideut of his 
death or solvency :-dife is unsafe—the vengeance of the oppressed 
reaches the oppressor, or those dearest to him, in the moment of 
fancied security, and often in horrible forms: the animal and 
sensual passions rage almost without control: the virtues that 
exist are physical or barbarian--hospitality, which costs nothing 
—a point of honour, as unreasoning and bloody as that of the 
Red Indian: woman is outwardly deified and really degraded; and 
childhood, female childhood, corrupted from the dawn of perception 
by the exercise of tyranny over the slaves, and by the sort of intro- 
ductory education which those unsophisticated children of nature 
bestow. Liberty of the press is non-existent ; there is an embargo 
on the spread of knowledge; there is less freedom of opinion than 
even in the other States ; and personal liberty, nay lifeitself, is only 
preserved by silent submission. The very slave-owners are bound 
by the fetters they have forged for their victims. They have been 
compelled to part with the power of manumitting their slaves, 
because the numbers manumitted, owing to ties of blood and other 
causes, were so considerable, that the institution, or we suppose 
society itself, seemed in peril. Dx TocqQurEviLue predicts, and 
grounds his prophecy upon natural causes, that the Southern 
States must eventually be peopled by a coloured race. Miss 
Martineau does not go this length, but she foretels the speedy 
extinction of slavery, from the external action of opinion, and the 
internal impossibility of going on much longer without a decom- 
position of civilization such as it is. 

For every assertion that we have made we could adduce proofs, 
though it is possible that the facts might seem somewhat less 
forcible than the condensed principles deduced from them, Not 
altogether avoiding the details of the subjects we have touched 
upon, we shall however vary our quotations. If any of the 
extracts are more ludicrous than the nature of the subject seems 
t» admit, let the reader consider us as disciples of Democritus 
rather than HERACLITUs. 

ORTHODOXY IN THE SOUTH. 

I repeatedly heard the preaching of a remarkably liberal man, of a free 
and kindly spirit, in the South. His last sermon, extempore, was from the 
text * Cast all your care upon him, for He careth for you.” The preacher told 
us, among other things, that God cares for all,—for the meanest as well as the 
mightiest. ‘‘ He cares for that coloured person,” said he, pointing to the gal- 
Jerp where the people of colour sit,—** he cares for that coloured person as well 
for the wisest and best of you Whites.” This was the most wanton insult I 
had ever seen offered to a human being; and it was with difficulty that I re- 
frained from walking out of the church. Yet no one present to whom I after- 
wards spoke of it seemed able to comprehend the wrong. ‘ Well!” said they, 
“* does not God care for the coloured people ?” 

NEGRO IMITATIONS. 

The Americans possess an advantage in regard to the teaching of manners 
which they do not yet appreciate. They have before their eyes, in the man- 
ners of the coloured race, a perpetual caricature of their own follies,—a mirror 
of conventionalism from which they can never escape. The negroes are the 
Most imitative set of people living. While they are in a degraded condition, 
with little principle, little knowledge, little independence, they copy the most 
successfully those things in their superiors which involve the least principle, 
knowledge, and independence,—viz. their conventionalisms. They carry their 
mimicry far beyond any which is seen among the menials of the rich in 
Europe. The Biack footmen of the United States have tiptoe graces, stiff 
cravats, and eye-catching flourishes, like the footmen in London; but the imi- 
tation extends into more important matters. As the slaves of the South 
assume their masters’ names and military titles, they assume their methods of 
conducting the courtesies and gayeties of life. I have in my possession a note 
of invitation to a ball, written on pink paper with gilt edges.* When the 
dady invited came to her mistress for the ticket which was necessary to au- 
thorize her being out after nine at night, she was dressed in satin with muslin 
over it, satin shoes, and white kid gloves; but the satin was faded, the muslin 
torn: the shoes were tied upon the extremities of her splay feet, and the white 
gloves dropping in tatters from her dark fingers. She was a caricature, 
instead of a fine lady. A friend of mine walked a mile or two in the dusk 
behind two Black men and a woman whom they were courting. He told me 

*« Mr. Richard Massey requests the pleasure of Mrs. Mikens and Miss Arthur's 
eompany, on Saturday evening, at seven o'clock, in Dr. Smith’s long brick-store.” 
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that nothing could be more adm‘rable than the coyness of the lad 

: Sear y and the 
compliments of the gallant and his friend. It could not be very amusing t 
those who reflect that holy and constant love, free preference, and all t = 
makes marriage a blessing instead of a curse, were here out of the question ; 
but the resemblance in the mode of courtship to that adopted by Whites, when 
meditating marriage of a not dissimilar virtue—a marriage’ of barter—could 
not be overlooked. 

Even in their ultimate funereal courtesies, the coloured race imitate the 
her An epitaph on a negro baby at Savannah begins “ Sweet blighted 
ily ! 

MANNERS OF GENTLEMEN AND LADIES IN PUBLIC. 

So much more has naturally been observed by travellers of American manners 
in stages and steam-boats than in private houses, that all has been said, over 
and over again, that the subject deserves. I need only testify that I do not 
think the Americans eat faster than other people, on the whole. The celerit 
at hotel-tables is remarkable; but so it is in stage-coach travellers in England, 
who are allowed ten minutes or a quarter of an hour for dining. In private 
houses, I was never aware of being hurried. The cheerful, unintermitting 
civility of all gentlemen travellers, throughout the country, is very striking to 
astranger. The degree of consideration shown to women is, in my opinion, 
greater than is rational, or good for either party ; but the manners of an American 
stage-coach might afford a valuable lesson and example to many classes of 
Europeans who have a high opinion of their own civilization. I do not think 
it rational or fair that every gentlemen, whether old or young, sick or well, 
weary or untired, should, as a matter of course, yield up the best places in the 
stage to any lady passenger. I do not think it rational or fair that five gentle. 
men a ride on the top of the coach, (where there is no accommodation for 
holding on, and no resting-place for the feet,) for some hours of a July day in 
Virginia, that a young lady, who was slightly delicate, might have room to lay 
up her feet, and change her posture as she pleased. It is obvious that, if she 
was not strong enough to travel on common terms in the stage, her family 
should have travelled in an extra, or staid behind, or done any thing rather 
than allow five persons to risk their health and sacrifice their comfort for the 
sake of one. Whatever may be the good moral effects of such self-renunciation 
on the tempers of the gentlemen, the custom is very injurious to ladies. Their 
travelling manners are any thing but amiable. While on a journey, women 
who appear a well enough in their homes, present all the characteristics of 
spoiled children. Screaming and trembling at the apprehension of danger are 
not uncommon; but there is something far worse in the cool selfishness with 
which they accept the best of every thing, at any sacrifice to others, and usu. 
ally, in the South and West, without a word or look of acknowledgment. 
They are as like spoiled children when the gentlemen are not present to be 
sacrificed to them,—in the inn parlour, while waiting for meals or the stage, 
and in the cabin of a steam-boat. I never saw any manner so repulsive as that 
of many American ladies on board steam-boats. They look as if they supposed 
you mean to injure them, till you show to the contrary. The suspicious side- 
glance, or the full stare, the cold, immovable observation, the bristling self. 
defence the moment you come near, the cool pushing to get the best places, 
every thing said and done without the least trace of trust or cheerfulness, these 
are the disagreeable consequences of the ladies being petted and humoured as 
they are. The New England ladies, who are compelled by their superior 
numbers to depend less upon the care of others, are far happier and pleasauter 
companions in a journey than those of the rest of the country. 

HONOUR IN THE SOU’-WEST. 

A passenger on board the Henry Clay, in which I ascended the Missis« 
sippi, showed in perfection the results of a false idea of honour. He belonged 
to one of the first families in Kentucky, had married well, and settled at Nat- 
chez, Mississippi. His wife was slandered by a resident of Natchez, who, 
refusing to retreat, (retract ?) was shot dead by the husband, who fled to Texas, 
The wife gathered their property together, followed her husband, was ship- 
wrecked below New Orleans, and lost all. Her wants were supplied by kind 
persons at New Orleans, and she was forwarded by them to her destination, 
but soon died of cholera. Her husband went up into Missouri, and settled in 
aremote part of it to practise law; but with a remote suspicion that he was 
dogged by the relations of the man he had shot. One day he met a man 
mufled in a cloak, who engaged with him, shot him in both sides, and stabbed 
him with ap Arkansas knife. The victim held off the knife from wounding 
him mortally till help came and his foe fled. The wounded man slowly reco- 
vered; but his right arm was ‘so disabled as to compel him to postpone 
his schemes of revenge. He ascertained that his enemy had fled to Texas; 
followed him there; at length met him, one fine evening, riding with his 
double-barrelled gun before him. They knew each other instantly; the double- 
barrelled gun was raised and pointed, but before it could be fired, its owner fell 
from the saddle, shot dead like the brother he had sought toavenge. The mur- 
derer was flying up the river once more when I saw him, not doubting that he 
should again be dogged by some relation of the brothers he had shot. Some 
of the gentlemen on board believed that if he surrendered himself at Natchez, 
he would be let off with little or no punishment, and allowed to settle again In 
civilized society ; but he was afraid of the gallows, and intended to join some 
fur company in the North-west, if he could, and if he failed in this, to make 
himself a chief of a tribe of wandering Indians 

SLAVES ON THE ROAD. 

We saw to-day the common sight of companies of slaves travelling west- 
wards, and the very uncommon one of a party returning into South Carolina. 
When we overtook such a company proceeding westwards, and asked where 
they were going, the answer commonly given by the slaves was, ‘Into Yelli- 
bama.” Sometimes these poor creatures were encamped, under the care of the 
slave-trader, on the banks of a clear stream, to spend a day in washing their 
clothes. Sometimes they were loitering along the road ; the old folks and in- 
fants mounted on the top of a waggon-boad of luggage, the able-bodied on 
foot, perhaps silent, perhaps laughing, the prettier of the girls perhaps with a 
flower in the hair and a lover’s arm around her shoulder. There were wide 
differences in the air and gait of these people. It is usual to call the most de- 
pressed of them brutish in appearance. In some sense they are so; but I never 
saw in any brute an expression of countenance so low, so lost, as in the most 
degraded class of negroes. There is some Jife and intelligence in the coun- 
tenance of every animal; even in that of “ the silly sheep,” nothing so dead as 
the vacant, unheeding look of the depressed slave is to be seen. 

SLAVES AT HOME. ; 

We visited the negro quarter, a part of the estate which filled me with dis- 
gust wherever I went. It is something between a haunt of monkies and a 
dwelling-place of human beings. The natural good taste so remarkable in free 
negroes is here extinguished. Their small, dingy, untidy houses, their cribs, 
the children crouching round the fire, the animal deportment of the grown-up, 
the brutish chagrins and enjoyments of the old, were all loathsome. There 
was some relief in seeing the children playing in the sun, and sometimes fowls 
clucking and strutting round the houses; but otherwise a walk through @ 
lunatic asylum is far less painful than a visit to the slave quarter of an estate. 
The children are left during working hours in the charge of a woman ; and 
they are bright, and brisk, and merry enough for the season, however slow an 
stupid they may be destined to become. 
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A BACK WOOD PICTURE. 


One rainy October day, I saw a settler at work in the forest, on which he 
appeared to have just entered. His clearing looked, in comparison with the 
on behind him, of about the size of a pincushion. He was standing up to 
the knees in water among the stubborn stumps and charred stems of dead trees. 
He was notching logs with his axe, beside his small log-hut and stye. There 
qas swamp behind and swamp on each side, a pool of mud around each dead 
tree, which had been wont to drink the moisture. There was a semblance of a 
tumble-down fence; no orchard yet, no grave-yard, no poultry, none of the 
aces of fixed habitation had yet grown up. On looking back to catch a last 
view of the scene, I saw two little boys about three and four years old leading a 
horse home from the forest, one driving the animal behind with an armful of 
busb, and the other reaching upon tiptoe to keep his hold of the halter, and 
both looking as if they would be drowned in the swamp. If the mother was 
watching from the hut, she must have thought this strange dismal play for her 
little ones. The hard-working father must be toiling for his children ; for the 
success of his after life can hardly atone to him for such a destitution of com- 
fort as I saw him in the midst of. Many such ecenes are passed on every road 
jn the western parts of the States. They become cheering when the plough is 
seen, or a few sheep are straggling on the hill side, seeming lost in space. 
PROFITS AND RISK IN ALABAMA. 

The profits of cotton-growing when J was in Alabama were thirty-five per 
cent. One planter whom 1 knew had bought fifteen thousand dollars’ worth 
of land within two years, which he could then have sold for sixty-five thousand 
dollars. He expected to make that season fifty or sixty thousand dollars of bis 
growing crop. It is certainly the place to become rich in; but the state of 
society is fearful. One of my hosts, a man of great good-nature, as he shows in 
the treatment of his slaves and in his family relations, had been stabbed in the 
back in the reading-room of the town two years before, and no prosecution was 
instituted. Another of my hosts carried loaded pistols for a fortnight, just 
before I arrived, knowing that he was lain in wait for by persons against 
whose illegal practices he had given information to a magistrate, whose 
carriage was therefore broken in pieces and thrown into the river. A lawyer, 
with whom we were in company one afternoon, was sent for to take the 
deposition of a dying man who had been sitting with his family in the shade, 
when he received three balls in the back from three men who took aim at him 
from behind trees. The tales of gaol- breaking and rescue were numberless; and 
a lady of Montgomery told me that she had lived there four years, during which 
time no day, she believed, had passed without some one’s life having been 
attempted either by duelling or assassination. It will be understood that I de- 
scribe this region as presenting an extreme case of the material advantages and 
moral evils of a new settlement under the institution of slavery. 

THE REAL VULGARITY OF AMERICA. 

The manners of the wealthy classes depend, of course, upon the character of 
their objects and interests; but they are not, on the whole, so agreeable as 
those of their Jess opulent neighbours. The restless ostentation of such as live 
for grandeur and show is vulgar; as I have said, the only vulgarity to be seen in 
the country. Nothing can exceed the display of it at watering-places. At 
Rockaway, on Long Island, I saw in one large room, while the company was 
waiting for dinner, a number of groups which would have made a good year’s 
income for a clever caricaturist. If any lady, with an eye and a pencil ade- 
= to the occasion, would sketch the phenomena of affectation that might 

seen in one day in the piazza and drawing-room at Rockaway, she might be 
8 useful censor of manners. But the task would be too full of sorrow and 
shame for any one with the true republican spirit. Fer my own part, I felt 
bewildered in such company. It was if I had been set down on a kind of 
debatable land between the wholly imaginary society of the so-called fashion- 
able novels of late years, and the broad sketches of citizen-life given by Ma- 
dame D’Arblay. It was like nothing real. When I saw the young ladies 
tricked out in the most expensive finery, flirting over the backgammon-board, 
tripping affectedly across the room, languishing with a seventy-dollar cambric 
handkerchief, starting up in ecstacy at the entrance of a baby; the mothers as 
busy with affectations of another kind, and the brothers sidling hither and 

thither, now with assiduity and now with nonchalance; and no one imparting 
the refreshment of a natural countenance, movement, or tone, I almost doubted 
whether I was awake. The village scenes that I had witnessed rose up in 
strong contrast,—the mirthful wedding, the waggon-drives, the offerings of 
wild-flowers to the stranger, the uninternitting, simple courtesy of each to 
all; and it was scarely credible that these contrasting scenes could both be 
existing in the same republic. 

We had marked many more passages, instructive, amusing, il- 
lustrative, or graphically descriptive ; but we must break off, and 
recommend the reader to study the work. He may judge of its 
value and its matter when we say that all that we have taken 
comes from a few sections, and that fully to convey an image of 
the book would require as many notices as it contains chapters. 





AUBER'S RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
POWER IN INDIA. 


Attrnoven, as Mr. Auser remarks, the history of British India 
from the time when the Company began to act as belligerents 
against the French in 1745, down to the total change in the 
charter, may be arranged in ten decades each characterized by 
some striking circumstances, yet the more comprehensive and 
natural division is into four epochs. The first embraces the period 
between 1600 and 1755, during which the Directors were simply a 
company of merchants trading to the East Indies, except as regards 
the disguised war they carried on during the last ten years as allies 
or mercenaries of the native princes. The second begins with 
Cuive’s conquest of Bengal in 1755, and the foundation of the 
Company’s territorial power, and closes in 1774, when the 
Governor of Bengal was created Governor-General of India, 
and an attempt made by Parliament to regulate the dis- 
orders and anomalies which had arisen from the sudden 
transformation of an association of traders into sovereign 
princes. The third epoch (1774-1784) includes the greater part 
of the government of WARREN Hastines, and ends with the 
establishment of the Board of Control. The fourth and last 
Period comes down to the late renewal of the charter, and the e.- 
tinction of the Company as merchants; for though great events 
and considerable changes took place within this time, yet they 
Were not of an organic nature. The politic and splendid adminis- 
tration of WELLESLEY, and the brilliant government of the Mar- 
uis of Hastine‘, though greater in degree, differed little in kind 
rom the wars and politics of WARREN HastiN@s, and were in- 








ferior in daring originality to those of Crive; whilst the changes 
made on the renewal of the charter in 1793 and 1814, were only 
in the nature of modifications or regulations,—unless the opening 
of the India trade at the latter date should be deemed sufficient to 
mark an epoch. 

Of these four periods, Mr. AuBER, in his first volume, dismisses 
three ; coming down to the departure of Hastines from Bengal, 
and the establishmet of the Board of Control by Dunpas, after 
the rejection of Fox’s India Bill. As we conjectured, the official 
position of the author has given him access to many curious and 
characteristic documents, relating to the early part of the Com- 
pany’s existence. It has also enabled him to throw some new 
light on several points that have been misunderstood or mis- 
represented, as well as to defend the Company against the 
odium arising from the corruption and peculation of their ser- 
vants abroad, who were suddenly raised from fectors into ministers 
of state, without any other responsibility than the lordly one of an 
expansive conscience. But Auser is deficient in all the points that 
we expected, and in something more. Not only does he want the 
* skilful arrangement, characteristic narrative, comprehensive phi- 
losophy, and nervous eloquence of a great historian,” but he has 
little power of generalization, and he seems to have planned his 
work without due consideration. His description of large affairs 
is vague; and though readers acquainted with the subject can fill 
up his meaning, no impression will be left on the minds of others, 
He sees the crumbling condition of the Mogul empire in the 
earlier part of the last century, which of necessity must have ren- 
dered it a spoil to the strongest and most enlightened power in its 
dominions; (for some prophetic glimpses of this kind appear to 
have reached the vision of the homely Directors of the day;) but 
he cannot place this knowledge, much less a conviction of its truth, 
before his readers, The general narratives of the French war, 
and of Ciivs’s two careers in Bengal, are cold, brief, and bald ; 
the circumstances and characters are omitted altogether. Even 
the longest and most elaborate portion of the volume—the admi- 
nistration of Hastines—however full in particulars, is chargeable 
with similar defects. The public affairs are so alternated with the 
contentions between the Governor and his Council, that the last 
is made to seem the more important of the two, and Hastines 
(which is doing him injustice) to think so. At the same time, 
they are unquestionably the most readable and amusing por- 
tions of the history,—very characteristic of the formal outward re~ 
spect to station, but of the real and dogged independence, amongst 
our forefathers, and curious as showing the hatred and opposition 
which may meet together at the same council-board, and which 
the necessity of minutes and memoranda for the inspection of the- 
Directors render more accessible to posterity under the Company 
than under any other government. On one occasion in Council, 
General CLAVERING, speaking of some threat of Hastinas’, de- 
clared that “if any thing was meant personally, he would make 
him answer for it with his life.” On an inquiry into matters 
occurring before the arrival of this Council, appointed by the Act 
of 1774, the majority remark, that in “the late proceedings of the 
Revenue Board there is no species of peculation from which the 
Honourable Governor-General has thought it right to abstain.” 
In reply toa minute of the Governor’s, 

‘* General Clavering declared that Mr. Hastings evaded what he could not de-- 
fend, and misrepresented what he avoided to answer; and lest the art with 
which his minute was drawn up, intended as it was to deceive those who had 
not leisure to compare documents, might throw a veil over facts which it was 
vainly attempted to remove, he should sit down to point out that his declara- 
tions, combined with his conduct, did in fact amount to nothing less than a 
subversion of the Government, and that he was convinced of the justness of the 
remark made by an eminent personage in England, on reading his defence of 
the Rohilla war, ‘that the arguments it contained would even have been un- 
worthy of Mrs. Rudd.’ * 

‘Mr. Hastings alluded to General Clavering’s minute in the following terms : 
‘It is beneath a reply. He may continue to revile me with language yet 
grosser, if grosser can be invented. This, with the other evils attendant on my. 
present situation, while I continue in it, I must bear, and he knows it.’” 

From the despatches of the Company, Mr. Auber quotes 
largely, and much too largely in an artistical point of view. The 
passages are, however, amongst the most entertaining parts in the 
volume; and are very singular for the contrast displayed between 
the homely subjects, quaint expressions, and almost paternal in- 
terferences of ‘‘ Honoured Sirs” the Directors, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and the larger views and loftier style 
of that body soon after it had passed its grand climacteric. In 
little more than thirty years from this disallowance of some 1102. 
for such a “ superfluity ” as a chaise and pair, the Directors were 
lords of Bengal, and one of their servants had made nearly half 
a million in about a twelmonth. 

‘‘ We find an entry in your consultation of a chaise and pair of horses 
bought for the President, Mr. Deane, charged to us as costing rupees eleven 
hundred. We gave no order or leave for it, and thereby we hereby direct 
that the money be repaid into our cash out of his effects, and that no- 
thing of this nature be again introduced: if our servants will have such super- 
fluities, let them pay for them.” 7th January 1725. 

What a contrast between this dismissal of officers in order to 
clear the Directors’ “ reputations from the censure of the world” 
touching the ‘ unequal sortment of goods, deficiencies in their 
lengths and breadths,’ &c. and the accusations which gave rise 
to the phrensied eloquence of Burke and the lighting flashes 
of SHERIDAN, some fifty years afterwards ! 

“‘ The badness of the goods sent us for two years past having not @aly 
raised a general clamour among the buyers, but also great uneasiness in the 

* «This female was tried asan accomplice with the Messrs, Perreau, who were exes 
cuted for forgery ia 1775.” 
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Proprietors of the Company’s stock, and we being convinced that there has 
been a culpable neglect in the management of our affairs by the unequal sort- 
ment of the goods, deficiencies in their lengths and breadths, and excessive high 
prices, together with the vast quantities of fine unvendable articles sent us, con- 
trary to our orders, and having kept back great quantities of goods we wanted 
and ordered, and have been employed for their private trade; by the first we 
are great sufferers, and by the last we are deprived of great profits that we might 
naturally have expected, those goods being greatly in demand ; for these rea- 
‘sons, and to strike terror to those who succeed, we have thought fit to dismiss 
from our service six members. This extraordinary step we have been obliged 
to take, in order to remedy these and any such like evils, and to clear our repu- 
tutions from the censure the world would otherwise throw upon us, that we 
connived at the bad actions of our servants, hereby convincing mankind that we 
are not biassed with favour or affection to any particular person whatsover.” 
+ We persuade ourselves that you, the now President and Council, having 
such an example of our just resentment set before you, will, in your several 
stations, discharge the great trust reposed in you, by studying to advance the 
Company’s interest by all possible means; and as we are informed that great 
mischiefs happen to our interest as well as to your ewn destruction, by the private 
trade of India, as it is at present and has for some years past been carried on, 
to a much greater degree than it should have been, we reserve ourselves to give 
Our opinion upon that head by the latter ships.” 7th December 1751. 

In the same letter they take the opportunity of holding forth 


on economy, and laying down some 
SUMPTUARY REGULATIONS. 

* Among the rest of complaints from your place is none of the least the ex- 
travagant way of living, of which we shall enlarge more in our next letters; at 
present we only recommend it very seriously to our new President, that he 
shows a good example of frugality, by keeping a decent retinue, such as for- 
merly was practised, for the dignity of his station, and not fall into that fop- 
pery of having a set of music at his table, and a coach and six, with guards and 
running footmen, as we are informed is now practised, not only by the Presi- 
dent, but some of inferior rank, and that he recommends the same to all those 
that shall be in lower stations, in order to check this luxury.” 

THEIR SUCCESS. 

“We are highly pleased that the extravagant way of living which had ob- 
tained such deep rooting among you, is entirely laid aside. Whenever such a 
practice prevails in any of our servants, we shall always suspect that we are the 
paymasters in some shape or other, and it seldom fails of bringing them to 
penury and want: we must therefore, both for your sakes and our own, ear- 
nestly recommend frugality as a cardinal virtue, and by a due regard to the 
said advice, we do not doubt but the diet and other allowances from us will be 
amply sufficient to defray all necessary expenses, as Bengal is not only the 
cheapest part of India to live in, but perhaps the most plentiful country in the 
whole world.” Sist January 1734. 

The justification of the India Company, if it were one of the 
objects of the historian, is successfully accomplished up to a cer- 
tain point. Nothing can be clearer throughout, than that they 
were averse to the acquisition or extension of territory ; that they 
looked with fear and trembling upon the wars in which their 
servants engaged, remonstrated against their continuance, cen- 
sured their authors,—and then, with a quiet.gravity, took adyan- 
tage of the wrong. It must, however, be allowed to their honour, 
that, from the first moment of their acquiring territorial dominion, 

they systematically opposed all oppression and.peculation on the 
part of their oflicials against the natives; straining every nerve 
to stop it, and punishing it as well as the distance and the novel 
difficultiesin which they were placed would permit. Nor should the 
zeal with which they advanced merit wherever they found it, (such a 
contrast to the King’s Government !) and the attention they paid to 
ability however humble in station, be passed over without honour- 
able mention. When C ive, getting tired of his writership, had 
turned soldier, and distinguished himself in such a manner as 
subalterns are able to do, the Directors of 1747, with a care almost 
prophetic, write —‘‘Be sure to encourage Ensign Clive in his 
martial pursuits, according to his merits: any improvement he 
shall make therein shall be duly regarded by us.” At the Horse 
Guards, or the Admiralty, if “‘ my Lords” had noticed the adven- 
turer at all, it would have been to inquire who he was. 





THE ARETHUSA. 

WE are still inundated with nautical novels: the tide of salt- 
water stories comes rolling in as if it would never ebb, its waves 
dashing over the library-table, and saturating us with sea-slang. 
As we read, the sofa seems to swing like a cot; and when we get 
on our feet, the floor seems pitching about like a cabin during 
a gale, and we hang on by the bell-pull as if it were a clew-line, 
bidding the servant shake outa reef in the mainsail instead of 
draw the curtains. 
We have just made another cruise with Captain CHamirr, in 
the Arethusa, a three-decker, that will carry a press of sale, and 
will no doubt find a fair wind on every tack. In plain shore-going 
English, the Arethusa is the name of a frigate, of which the hero, 
Walter Murray, ultimately becomes the captain, by a rapid course 
of promotion, suited rather to the necessities of the story than 
the character of the service. His history merely serves as the 
thread to connect together in one continuous narrative a variety of 
exciting adventures at sea, his character, heartless and covetous, 
redeemed only by the brute virtue of courage—for the noble self- 
devotedness that distinguishes his conduct on one occasion is in- 
¢nsistent with his nature—is very slightly sketched and imper- 
fectly developed; and the human interest is as feeble as the 
plot is meagre. 
The scenes on shipboard—such as the Middy’s first taste of 
naval discipline, and the practical jokes played off on a youngster; 
a storm; a boat lost at sea, the famishing crew dying mad with 
suffering ; a wreck; a cutting-out; the arrival of a new captain; 
a running fight and capture by a pirate; anda close engagement 
with a French frigate—are described with so much spirit and 
graphic force, that, surfeited as we have been with similar inci- 


<i 
death rather, at Port Royal, Jamaica, is horrible and disgusting - 
perhaps it is overcharged. The most novel and exciting adm. 
tures are those of the captives at Algiers, their brutal treatment 
by the Turks, and the escape of a poor English girl from the 
harem of an old Turk, with a young sailor, her companion in 
slavery. Their perilous journey across the desert, and their en- 
counters with the Arabs—the fear of detection rendering the 
security of a caravan unsafe and uncomfortable—is one of the 
best portions of the book. But the absence of that strong sym. 
pathy with the individual which excites a personal interest in hig 
fortunes and fate, is a drawback to the pleasure of perusal, 
Here is a sketch of a slave-auction in Algiers, 


Now began the auction for the men. They had been inspected by the intend. 
ing purchasers; many a hand had been passed down the back sinews of their 
legs, the muscles of the shoulders had been pinched, the size of the arm-bone 
had been measured, the head had been examined for gray hairs—in short, eye 
part had been duly scrutinized, and the price to which each bidder would go 
was settled in his mind. 8 
The first couple disposed of were the captain and one of his crew. In order 
to show the strength of the animals, they were placed under the pole, to which 
was attached a stone of considerable weight, and they were told to lift it. The 
slings were of such a length as to require both the prisoners to bend down 
little before they could get the poles placed upon each shoulder, and this position 
showed the muscles of the legs and back to the greatest advantage. In yain 
they tried—evidently tried; the weight was more than their united power 
could apparently move. The price fell; the enraged pirate asked what would 
be the highest bidding if they lifted the stone, and a considerable advance was 
immediately offered by the government if such should occur; whereas, in the 
event of a failure, the price was so much depreciated as to very materially dig. 
comfort the pirate. 

He called four of his men, who were armed with long sticks, about the cir- 
cumference of a man’s finger, and he placed them so as to command a good 
position for inflicting the blows which were to follow. Having again agreed 
with the bidder as to the price should the stone be weighed, he gave the order 
for the unfortunate men to try again. 

With a fearful knowledge of the punishment which awaited them, they both 
tried. The muscles of the legs seemed bursting through the skin, the perspi- 
ration started like a fountain from their bodies, their backs groaned to achieve 
the task ; when the pirate, fearful that they might not succeed, beckoned to his 
men, and they began to strike the prisoners with all their force over their legs, 
urging them as if they were horses, and goading them to the fearful trial, 
Escape was impossible, and to turn impracticable: they again tried, and suc. 
ceeded in weighing the enormous weight, both falling down over the stone al- 
most dead with exhaustion. The brutes now plied their sticks again until the 
poor fellows were sufficiently recovered to stand erect; when the marks of 
the blows, and the tender manner in which they walked, evidently showed how 
severe had been the punishment—how exhausted were the sufferers. 

An objection was taken on the part of the purchasers as to the fair lifting of 
the stone, and the pirate offered to make them do it again; and, when taunted 
with the impossibility of making such exhausted creatures raise so heavy a 
weight, he crossed his fingers, emblematic of the creed of his victims, and after 
spitting in their faces and kicking them for cowards who were aftaid to work, 
he made a trifling reduction of the price, and the unfortunate captain and his 
man became government slaves to the Dey of Algiers. 

They were kept on the spot, in order that, if a larger purchase was made, all 
the slaves might be driven away together, to carry sand like donkies, to 
weigh stones for the fortifications, and to have black bread and bastinadoes for 
their pay. 

It os now the turn of Hammerton and his sulky companion to be brought 
before these devils in Turkish garb; and no slight burst of pleasure was mani- 
fested as the two were brought forward. One was a miniature Hercules— 
short, compact, sturdy, and stubborn; the other slim, well-proportioned, hand- 
some, and active. Such a contrast could never assimilate. The man who 
bade for the government fixed his eyes upon the mate, and made a liberal offer 
for him without atrial. The pirate raised his price of course, (Turks are as 
subtle as Indians at a bargain,) a controversy arose, and the pirate, swearing 4 
good Mahomedan oath, bet his value, as named by the government purchaser, 
that the slave should lift the stone by himself, which the two others, both stout 
men, had nearly failed to accomplish. It was a bargain, because it was safe 
betting on the one side; the Turk, of course, had he gained the bet, would 
have got his slave for nothing, and charged his master a wholesome price: on 
the other hand, it was one of those angry offers which losing gamesters are 
apt to make when they runa tilt against fortune and are sure of being worsted. 

Two of the pirate crew now stepped forward and unbound the captives. One 
was sullen and reserved, as if winding himself up for an act of desperation; 
the other quietly and modestly succumbed to his fate, with a countenance truly 
resigned, yet resolved to do his utmost in any trial. They were now both un- 
bound and standing beside each other: the mate remarked with a sullen curse, 
that those turban-headed fellows should feel his wrath if they attempted to 
harness him as they had done his captain. 

Hammerton sighed as he said, ‘* We had better do our utmost at first ; and 
then we may avoid those cruel sticks.” 

“If I lift it, may I be —!” s 

Hammerton merely replied, ‘* Your determination will ruin us both.” 

Two of the pirates, who carried sticks, one the old Turk who had been in- 
sulted by the mate, now advanced, and giving the mate a sharp blow on the 
bare shoulders, pointed to the stone. The unexpected salute sent him intoa 
boiling rage; he turned round, grasped the offending pirate, shook him like & 
child, seized the fellow’s stick, and with one blow broke it over his tu ban. 

A furious row instantly ensued. The sturdy Englishman, seeing the coming 
storm, grasped hold of an idler who had been attracted to the scene by the 
crowd, and seizing his scimitar, dismissed him to his companions, going ata 
quicker rate than was customary, owing to an impetus behind which propelled 

the Turk beyond his usual grave and lazy pace. The lion was now fairly 
roused ; he stood like Spartacus after he had broken his chains; he merely 
made a few backward steps so as to get the water in his rear, and then offerin 
himself as a fair mark, called out in English, ‘*‘ Now come on you ruffians, a 
see who will make me lift the stone !” 

To kill such a valuable slave was no part of the pirate’s plan, and now was 
the time to strike a good bargain. His price rose; but the wary old Turk 
said, ‘* If he does not lift the stone, he is mine.” . 

“© There was no time mentioned,” said the vender; “ and we shall see if we 
cannot wear him out.” ‘ 

He now directed his crew to get some long stout sticks, and make a regular 
advance to push the mate over the quay ; whilst others were sent in a boat to 
seize him in that helpless state and bind his arms. The Turks advanced in a 
semicircle, and making one determined rush, they succeeded in effecting the 
plan; the poor fellow, tottering back, fell overboard, the scimitar dropping 
from his hand as he attempted to recover himself. He was instantly seized by 
the hair of the head, and kept from entering the boat until his arms were 





dents, they yet possess stirring interest. The picture of life, or 


secured ; he was then landed, brought to the fatal stone, and barnessed. 
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e Turks found that it was impossible for the man to lift the stone, 
+4 consequence of its size hindering him from standing right over the weight. 
ir sstform was soon erected, through the centre of which the slings were led ; 
ae were then fastened over the mate’s shouiders in such a manner that he 
pen not extricate himself, at the same time bending him down ; and the Turk 
hom he had so signally disgraced appeared by his side, with a brighter eye, a 
peo resolute arm, a thicker stick, and a more willing heart. Bee 
The victim beiug secured, the pirate captain gave the nod to the administra- 
tors of his law, and heavy and thick fell the blows. The insulted Turk did 
not confine his operations to the calves of the legs alone, but every part of the 
naked body was shortly in large weals. Still the mate would not make the 
slightest effort to lift the stone : sullenly, and without moving or flinching, he 
pore the repeated strokes until he sank down unable to move, even had his in- 
qlination been to have done so. The beating was continued, and fresh sticks 
supplied the place of those which were broken ; but the insulted man, he who 
had been beaten by an Isauri, a dog of a Christian, a cursed giaour, although 
almost fainting with fatigue, continued to ply his strokes. Still more enraged 
than the rest, the pirate captain raised his sword to dispatch him ; but the go- 
yernment purchaser claimed him as his own, all further persecution ceased ; 
the wretch was unbound, and the captain and the man already bought were 
ordered to carry their fainting shipmate to the prison destined for their re- 


And now th 


ception. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
SECOND NOTICE—THE PORTRAITS. 
However imperfectly the Royal Academy may represent the British 
gchool of painting, still its annual exbibition will be regarded as the 
grand exposition of the genius and skill of our native artists—as a cri- 
terion of the state of the art and of the public taste in England. 
Viewed in this light, it is humiliating enough; and we are not sur- 
prised that foreigners regard it with ridicule and contempt. They per- 
ceive defects in the art, the fruit of a false and inefficient system of 
instruction, that the public are scarcely aware of, and of which painters 
themselves are not duly sensible—defects rarely atoned for by ex- 
cellences of a high character. To the visiter who goes expecting to 
derive intellectual gratification from a collection of pictures, the result 
is disappointing—indeed it is equally unsatisfactory to those who scru- 
tinize the means and those who regard the endof painting. Such only 
as expect nothing beyond the transient sensation that a tolerable like- 
ness of any thing produces in the vulgar, or are pleased with bright 
colours, pretty effects, and dexterity of handling, will alone come away 


' gatisfied. 


These are disagreeable and unpalatable truths, and we give utterance 
to them with pain and regret; but they are truths; and if we did not 
think that the promulgation of them would benefit the art, we should 
be content with the more easy and less ungracious course of treating 
the exhibition merely as one of the sights of the season. But it is 
because we desire to see the British school raised above the level of 
mere portraiture—because we do not despair of it, but perceive in the 
productions of the present race of artists the germs of finer talent im- 
planted in a more healthful soil, and trace even in the present state of 
popular feeling for art the growing evidences of a juster appreciation 
of what is good and beautiful—that we dwell upon the defects as well 
as the merits of the present exhibition. The artists complain of the 
low state of taste among the (so-called) patrons of art; while the 
higher order of picture-buyers, and all who seek for intellectual plea- 
sure in painting, complain of the want of imagination on the part of 
the painters. The talent of the mass of artists and the taste of the 
public generally are, it must be allowed, pretty much ona level : but there 
are higher qualities that only require the stimulus and direction that 
the better education of mechanics and artists, and a system of national 
encouragement—or, as it would be termed ‘government patronage” 
—would supply. While the wealthy few, who give commissions or 
purchase pictures, look no higher than a family group, or a view of 
their park, and the publishers of prints cater to the taste of the many 
—as they must needs do—it is only by the purchase of productions of 
a higher class as specimens of the genius and talent of native artists to 
become the property of the country, that the character of the British 
school can be elevated. 

The few painters who have succcessfully treated historical 
and poetical subjects are obliged to turn to portraiture; and 
retort upon those who complain of their neglecting the higher 
exercise of their powers, that they lack encouragement, and 
that even artists must live. Brices painted historical pictures for 
years without selling a picture. H1.Ton has been equally unsuccessful 
—though he eschews portraiture. Hayvon’s misfortunes are noto- 
‘tious. Evry now and then makes a great effort, as he has this year, 
‘upon the strength of his smaller pictures, which are sold for the sake 
of their rich colouring. EastLaxke is getting to portraiture, though 
he does not forsake the higher walk. Wukre is indefatigable both 
“ways. Les ie exercises his fancy so little, that one would suppose he 
must be occupied with humbler subjects. LaNDSEER seems to have 
‘enough to do to immortalize the aristocracy and their four. footed pets. 
In short, portraiture is the rule—invention the exception. This is an 
exhibition of a corporation of limners. Portraits hold the first rank in 
‘the Academy; the President is a portrait-painter; and no sooner does 
an artist become a member of the Academy than he takes to the pro- 
fitable trade. 

We do not think that painters of history should refrain from por- 
‘traiture; but we complain that they are induced to devote themselves 
wholly to it. It is so far from being unworthy of a great painter, that 
its practice constituted the fame of T1rran and HoLBern, VANDYKE 
and VeLasquez, Remspranpt and Reynowps. A really fine head by 
a painter of genius is a noble and interesting object of contemplation : 
we read the character of the individual in the work. Portraiture is to 
the higher branches of art what biography is to history and poetry: 
it demands the utmost skill of the finest painter, to “show the mind’s 
completion in the face: ” but an exclusive devotion to it, by allowing 
no scope for the imagination anda very limited range for the invention, 
narrows the field for the exercise of genius, and begets a mannerism by 
the facility acquired by practice, and the want of interest in the pur- 
suit. The painter gets aknack of hitting off a likeness so as to tickle 
the vanity of such as are only desirous to look handsome or genteel; he 
18 content to seek for character no deeper than the surface, and cares 











for no reputation beyond the profitable ore of the day. Thisisthe de- 
struction of all that is truly valuable in art; and it is the course pur- 
sued by the majority of English painters from the President of the 
Academy down to the humble taker of “liknesses in this style at one 
guineaeach.” It is a great mistake to suppose that the painter of his- 
tory makes an indifferent limner: if so, the fault is in the individual, 
not in the pursuit of highart. The basis of history, as of portraiture, 
is the delineation of character: and the practice of ennobling the 
countenances and throwing expressions of passion or sentiment into 
the countenances of the actors in a scene, cannot but increase the 
power of representing the features in repose, where thought, not action, 
is predominant. Numerous examples in the present exhibition confirm 
this argument; and having got upon the subject of portraiture, let us 
begin with this its leading feature—and to the multitude of visiters its 
most interesting one. 

Brices, the first portrait-painter of the day, is—or rather was—a 
history painter: the freedom and largeness of his manner, and the 
ease and simplicity of his style, as well as the force and truth of charac- 
ter, in his likenesses, bespeak the advantages of his previous course of 
study. His portrait of the Duke of Wellington, No. 48, expresses sa- 
gacity and determination in the forehead and eyes, though the lower 
part is not like. But the fact is, the Duke’s face, notwithstanding its 
strongly marked features, puzzles the limners, simply because they 
will be trying to make him a great man in spite, not of his teeth, but of 
his mouth: they are afraid to paint, as HB draws his face, as it reall 
is. Morton, we think, succeeded best. There is another whaiehaan 
of the Duke, by a promising young artist named L1LLey, (268, ) who has 
got a true resemblance of the features, though the expression is verging 
on the Pantaloon; he has invested the Dictator-Duke with a glory of 
imperial purple, — thinking, we suppose, ‘ who colours the highest is 
surest to please.” Brices’s portrait of General Le Marchant, (253,) 
is a fine specimen of a young officer; it hasachivalrous air, that makes 
us lose sight of the red coat and cocked hat. Morron’s half-length of 
Sir Charles D’ Albiac, (423,) is bold and forcible: indeed these are the 
two most soldier-like portraits in the exhibition. In Briccs’s portrait 
of the Honourable Mr. Bligh, (139,) the manliness and bonhommie of 
the character are expressed in the attitude and air as well as the face. 
These are points of character that portrait-painters generally do not 
sufliciently attend to: they are commonly content with sketching in the 
face from the “sitter,” and painting the rest of the figure from a model 
—not always selecting a posture habitual to the individual. How much 
these particulars aid the resemblance, is seen in LINNELL’s admirable 
admirable portrait of Dr. Warren, (211,) and Lawrencr’s of Mr, 
Babbage, (366): in this last, the expression of intense thought in the 
eye and brow, and of compressed energy in the posture, are physiogno- 
mically characteristic. In Barices’s portrait of Lord Montague, (503,) 
though only a head, we see the mild, equable, and gentle nature of the 
valetudinarian in a green old age. His portrait of a lady in black, 
(278,) is one of the very few good female likenesses: a bland dispo- 
sition and good sense are expressed in the fine womanly features. Mrs. 
CarPENTER’s half-length of Lady Slade, (17,) is the best; and a more 
charming and unaffectedly natural representation of feminine grace and 
sweetness never Was portrayed: it is painted with so much delicacy and 
refinement, that we can hardly wish it was more powerful. The pendant 
to it is Mactisr’s portrait of Lady Sykes, (7,) which is very forcible, 
but somewhat hard and coarse. Mrs. CarPenter’s painting of Justice 
Coleridge, (534,) verges on the crudeness of colour and flimsiness, 
In BricGs’s portraits we desiderate greater solidity and brilliancy in 
the flesh tints: his loose and sketchy handling evinces great dexterity, 
and is well enough in draperies, but it does not imitate truly the tone 
and texture of flesh. Roruwetw’s flesh tints are admirable for clear- 
ness of colour and a rosy freshness, as well as roundness of form: see 
his charming portrait of a lady, (490). The painters of the present 
day mostly paint too thinly and superficially: we see none of the im- 
pasting which we admire in Titian and Vanpyke, and which Rey- 
NOLDs imitated so-slovenly. That brilliancy of colour which is the 
result of depth of tene and chiaroscuro is never seen in the present 
day: bright, florid hues, flashy and crude, are but a poor substitute for 
the highly-wrought effects of the great masters. EastLake would 
have pleased Queen Bess, for he paints faces with scarcely any 
shadow; we don’t object to this peculiarity—indeed the error is 
commonly the other way—but his two portraits of ladies, (92 and 351,) 
are weak in the extreme: they have no more substance than wafere 
paste, and the modelling of the features is almost wholly neglected: 
this, combined with the literalness of his likenesses—of which the 
portrait of Lord Essex, (486,) is a ludicrous example—produces ex- 
treme feebleness. His whole-length of Mr. Wingfield, (120,) is almost 
free from this defect, and is an excellent picture: but his miniature 
style wants the power requisite for painting the life size: this is the rea- 
son of his failure in portraits. Nothing can be more delicately true than 
the expression of them all: itis impossible to mistake the character of 
any one individual ; the colouring is chaste and clear, too; the execu- 
tion only wants force and finish. | WiLkre’s painting is unsubstantial, 
but his effects are powerful. His portrait of the King, (67,) is an 
identical and lively resemblance, and it is more fresh in colour than 
usual with Witxigz. Nothing can be finer than the head of the man 
reading, with the shadow of his face thrown on the book, (431): it is 
instinct with life and thought, and notwithstanding the peculiarity of 
the manner, is evidently the work of a great painter. His portrait 
of Lord Tankerville, (180,) has the appearance of being a characteris- 
tic likeness, and is a fine picture. We have selected this group of por- 
traits as being especially admirable for strong individual character—the 
chief excellence of portraiture, wanting which all else is worthless, and 
the possession of which may excuse great defects. There are two 
others that occur to us; one of them the portrait of a young man, by 
Eppis, (404,) which has the rare merit of apparent unconsciousness 
that he is sitting for bis face: it is perfectly unconstrained in look and 
air; the attention is not called to the attitude or the dress. “The 
painter has evidently studied it from a portrait by Tir1an, and has had 
the good taste to put a dingy glove on the hand, instead of new lemon- 
coloured kid: in the original the glove is soiled and torn, which the 
great painter introduced for its quiet effect of colour—an artist of the 
present day would not venture to do such a thing—and a fashionable 
sitter would never consent toit. The other isa head of the painter him- 
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self, J. R. WiLDMAN, (532,) an uninviting-looking personas needs be; 
but he has portrayed himself with such fidelity and power, that the 
ugliness is lost sight of in the meaning of the face. ‘The painting is 
more on the system of the old painters than any in the exhibition: it 
is highly wrought, and the texture and colour of the flesh and hair are 
imitated to perfection. This is true refinement. Sir Martin SHEE, 
if he had had the misfortune to deal with such a head as this, would 
have rouged the cheek and lips, oiled and curled the hair, made the 
squint invisible, and turned out an insipid face ugly in spite of the 
flattery, but unredeemed by the interest which character gives to the 
most unprepossessing countenance. Sir Marrin is the beau ideal of a 
fashionable limner—the ‘ Mister Smirk” of the day: his portraits 
have an air of perking self-complacency and assumption: they are 
painted smoothly, and glow with bright colours and varnish, so that the 
eye glances over them as the mind does over polished commonplace : 
it requires an effort to stop before them—there is nothing to arrest the 
attention or repay examination. Look at his portrait of the Queen: 
Sir Witt1aM BeEEcueEy’s was better, for it gave the peculiar look of 
the eyes; but here that characteristic is lost, and we see only an ordi- 
nary woman in a showy dress, that seems neither to belong to nor be- 
come her, standing for her likeness. There is more of individuality 
in Sir Bethel Codrington, (174,) and the head of a gentleman, (394, ) 
looks unaffected and life-like. ‘ A Jew Rabbi,” (123,) is a specimen 
of Sir Marrin’s conventional style of painting: that venerable air 
which a long gray beard gives to the most vulgar face is exchanged for 
& smug comeliness. 

PuHIL.irs’s portraits have more truth, and are less sophisticated; but 
he tames down the expression of the face to a gentlemanly propriety. 
The Duke of Roxburgh, (52,) Lord William Bentinck, (87,) Ser. 
agg Atcherly, (432,) Mr. Currie, the Mayor of Liverpool, (12,) 

r. Spottiswoode, (336,) and the Bishop of Lichfield, (284,) are all 
likenesses, no doubt, and they are clever pictures too; but there is a 
vagueness in the indication of the salient points of individual character : 
the persons appear not as they actually are, but as the painter thinks 
they ought to be. The difference is like that between the manner of 
people in general society, where good-breeding veils idiosyncracies and 
suppresses strong emotions, and the conduct and feelings of the man at 
his domestic hearth. PickersGILu’s likenesses are more literally 
correct, but they evince a want of depth and refinement of observation, 
and they too are dressed in the holydaylook. Lady Hill and her child, 
(185,) make a very pleasing picture: it has a look of delicacy and 
sweetness and an unpretending air of gracefulness, that win upon the 
spectator. Sir John Conroy, (72,) certainly looks like a favourite of 
fortune, and Lord Hatherton, (425,) appears to be employed in holding 
a book in such a position as that his portrait should pair with that 
famous one of his lady by Lawrence, and thinking of nothing else. 
The Duke of Norfolk, (264,) is a very respectable-looking elderly 
gentleman. 

The portraits of these three limners all partake more or less of the 
common but capital defect of sacrificing truth of character to comeli- 
ness and gentility; which we have shown prevails most among those 
artists who paint nothing else. In the same category may be placed 
Lucas’s portrait of Lord Munster, (279); and also Say’s female 

ortraits—Lady Johnstone and her daughter, (170,) Lady Rycroft and 

er son, (371,) and Lady Caroline Turner, (516,) which, though very 
pleasing and graceful, and cleverly executed, look too much like the 
work of one artist—that is, they have more of the painter’s manner 
than of the sitter’s. We were sorry to see the name of Hotttys toa 
stiff and formal whole-length of Miss Emily Macdonald. Ramsay’s 
portrait of Dr. Lardner, (436,) is a libel upon that learned person, who 
certainly has not such a truculent aspect. <A portrait of the Duke of 
Beaufort, by Gusu, (71,) represents a coarse and brutal physiognomy, 
but of the resemblance we give no opinion. H. Room has painted good 
likenesses of John Barnett the composer, (89,) and Morris Barnett, 
the actor, (42%). Last, though not least in merit, comes Dr. Chalmers, 
in his ministerial gown, tottering, (for he does not stand firmly on 
his legs,) with his head bent forward, his half. veiled eyes and thin 
lips expressive of subtle thought, with a dash of the cunning and reserve 
of the sophister. This is the most successful effort of Watson ,Gor- 
pon’s pencil. 

The portraits by Mrs. J. Rozertson, Srmpson, and Woop, et hoc 
genus omne, constitute ‘the mass of mediocre performances; but there 
yet remain some isolated points of excellence in this class which we 
may take up among other gleanings hereafter. 





That chef d'euvre of painting, The Magdalen by Correcio, which 
we noticed two or three weeks since, is now exhibited at No. 49, Pall 
Mall. We have been again to see it; and its wonderful power and 
beauty impressed us more deeply than before with a sense of the con- 
summate art of CorreGio in the management of chiaroscuro, and 
his exquisite delicacy of sentiment. The picture was offered to the 
British Institution for the ensuing exhibition of the works of the Old 
Masters; but declined by the persons who ‘‘ manage” the noble 
Directors and mismanage the Institution: they don’t want the public 
to see it. It ought to be secured for the National Gallery; but as it 
does not belong to aneedy Peer, we suppose it will be lost to this 
country. The jobbers, in speaking of its merits, which even they 
cannot deny, “damn with faint praise :” the application of golden oint- 
ment is necessary to open their eyes. 





A fac-simile of an original study by Sir Tuomas Lawrence, of 
those two sweet little cherubs the children of Mr. Calmady, has been 
got up in perfect style by Mr. Boys, and published under the title of 
«‘ The Lovely Sisters.” The etching, by F’. C. Lewis, is a close imi- 
tation of the original, even to the broken lines of the crayon on the 
canvas ; and each impression being tinted with red and white on the 
drab paper, and mounted like a drawing, it has quite the appearance of 
one. The mode of imitating the imperfect touches of chalk is curious, 
but rather overdone. 








THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, May 12.—34th Regt. of Foot— Lieut. N. R. Brown to be Capt. without 
urchase, vice Lax, dec.; Ensign T. Bourke to be Lieut. vice Brown, promoted ; Ensign 
. C, Judge, from the half-pay of the 62d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Bourke, 37th Foot 





en, 
—C. F. Shum, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Christian, who retires 48th 
Foot—Capt. K. Hartley, from Paymaster of the 99th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice J 
O'Keefe, retired upon half pay. 63d Foot—C. E. Fairtlough, Gent. to be Ensi o by 
purchase, vice Lynch, who retires. 66th Foot—Lieut. W. Gordon to be Capt. by Y 
chase, vice Armstrong, who retires; Ensign T. B. Lord Cochrane to be Lieut, b _ 
chase, vice Gordon; C, H. Godby, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Lord Cochrane 
69th Foot—Ensign H. W. K. Gore to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gardiner Fn 
Geut. Cadet E.G. Wynyard, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign vies 
Gore. 75th Foot—Lieut. W.Carrathers, from the half-pay of the 43d Foot, to E 
Lieut. vice Eddy, appointed Paymaster. 98th Foot—Ensign C. Hare to be Lieut, } 
purchase, vice Russell, whose promotion, by purchase, has been caucelled ; Geni, 
Cadet E. Haythorne, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without ur 
chase, vice Hare, promoted. ial 
Orrics or Orpnance, May 11.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Lieut, 7. 
Fenwick to be First Lieut. vice Wright, dec. Y 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTAS, 

On the 5th inst., at the Duke of Bedford's, Belgrave Square, the Lady Wriorsrstgy 
Russet, of a daughter. 

On the 8th inst., in Great Cumberland Place, the Viscountess HoLMEspate, of a 
daughter. 

On the 3d inst., at Baldovan House, the Lady Janr Oarnvy, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., at the Green Park Hotel, Piccadilly, the Lady of Viscount Abang, 
ofa son, still born. ’ 

On the 10th inst., in Torrington Square, the wife of Sir Harrts Nicoras, KC 
M.G., of a danghter. i 

On the 9h inst., in Manchester Square, the Lady of Wryturor M, Pragp, Esq, 
M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 5th inst., at the Crescent, Clapham Common, the Lady of the Rev, Cartes 
Prircuarp, of a son. 

On the 9h inst., the Lady of the Rev. J. A. Tintarp, of Earith, Huntingdonshire, 


of a daughter, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 11th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Earl Bruce, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Ailesbury, to Mary Caro.ing, third daughter of the late Earl of Pembroke, 

Capt. Gopnik TausMan, Scots Fusileer Guards, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Goldie, of 
The Nunnery, Isle of Man, to ELLEN, youngest daughter of Humphrey Senhouse, Esq, 
of Nether Hall, Cumberland, 

On the 4th inst., at St. Marylebone Church, Ropert Boswett Juxes, Esq., B.A,, of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to En1zanerH Maroaret, eldest daughter of the 
late James Parsons M‘Cullock, Esq., of Devonshire Street, Portland Place, + 

At Hillside, Coarnes Carnecy, Esq., eighth son of the late Patrick Carnegy, Esq, 
of Lower, to Sopura, daughter of the late Thomas Bell, Esq., of the Royal Horse Guards, 

On the 9th inst., at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Epwarp Henry Moore Ketty, 
Esq., Lieutenant in the 29th Regiment, second son of Major Kelly, late of the 234 
Light Dragoons, to Frances Georaiana, ouly child of the late Captain Hunt of the 
26th Regiment. 

On the 26th of April, at Lisbon, by the Archbishop of Lacedemonia, at the private 
chapel of the Brazilian Minister, and afterwards at the British Protestaut Chapel, by 
the Rev. George Sayle Prior, M. Anvaro Terxerra pE Macepo, Secretary of the 
Brazilian Legation at the Court of London, to Anna, second daughter of Robert 
Lucas, Esq., of Lisbon. 

DEATHS. 


On the 30th ult., her Serene Highness the Dutchess Dowager of Saxe Mernrnoen, 
Princess Hohenlohe Langenberg, mother of the reigning Grand Duke of Saxe Meinin- 
gen and of her Majesty the Queen of England, in her 74th year. 

On the 5th inst., in Merrion Square, Dublin, Gerrrupe, Countess of Llandaff. 

On the 7th inst., suddenly, at the house of her brother-in-law, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
in Doughty Street, Mary Scorv, second daughter of George Hogarth, Esq., of York 
Place, Brompton, in her 18th year, 

Lieutenant-Colonel FrepeRicK Evetyn, late of his Majesty’s 2d Life Guards, son 
of Lyndon Evelyn, Esq., of Keynsham Court, Herefordshire. 

At Lochvale, Sir Pautus /Eminius Irvine, Bart., in his 45th year. 

On the 3d inst., at Yarborough, near Oxford, the Key. J. Buck ann, B.D., Rector of 
St. George’s, Southwark, in his 93d year. 

On the 18th ult,, at Geueva, B. H. Strutt, Esq., nephew of M. Necker, in his 91st 


” 


year. 
~ On the 27th inst., at Knightsbridge, Tuomasin, Wife of the?Rev. J, P. Ashe, in her 
8lst year. 

On the 24th ult., at Barnet, T, Parkes, Esq,, in his 86th year. 

At Bath, THomas Hovenr, Esq., in his 8lst year. 

At Ramsgate, Mr. Henry Cuapman, in his 76th year. He went to bed in gool 
health, and in the morning was foand dead. 

At Anstruther Wester, Mr, Cuartes Gray,in his 94th year, retaining all h’'s 
faculties. 

Mr. Grecory, of Cirencester, in his 80th year. 

At Westerham, Kent, W. Lourrit, Esq,, in his 85th year. 

At his house on Clapham Common, Surry, Tuomas PoynpeR, Esq., iu his 87th year. 

At Jever, Grand Dutchy of Oldenburg, Dr. J. L. Trarks. F.R.S., his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Astronomer under the 5th article of the Treaty of Gheut, in his 48th year. 

On the 19th ult., at Dieppe, Lieutenant Danret Harrineron, R.N,, an old follower 
of Lord Nelson, in whose ship he served at the battle of Trafalgar, He had been at 
the taking of twenty-eight sail of the line, besides frigates, &c., and was in upwards of 
thirty engagements, being several times severely wounded. He was the officer who for 
six hours was in the shrouds of the Victory, after the battle, endeavouring to secure the 
topmast, at the imminent risk of his life, and which was at last happily effected. . He 
has left a wife and three children wholly unprovided for, except the widow's pension 
which is granted on similar occasions. ; 

On the Lith ult., at Manse of Marnoch, the Rev. Wittram Srronacu, in his 82d 
year, and 55th of his ministry. 

On the 7th inst., at Craster, Northumberland, SHarro Craster, Esq, in his 83d 
year. The widely-extended charities of this venerable gentleman will ever be remem- 
bered with gratitude by those who were the objects of them. In him the poor and 
destitute have lost a kind and sympathizing benefactor; and deeply indeed do his sur- 
viving and afflicted friends regret one who, estimable in the uniform and consistent ex- 
ercise of every social virtue, was so bright and useful an example of practical Uhris- 
tian piety. 

On the 29d ult., at 34, Albany Street, Edinburgh, Mrs. Marcarer WarpLaw REN- 
NiE, in her 91st year. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. ANNE Brett, in her 105th year. She retained full possession of 
her mental faculties until the day of her death. It was interesting to hear her relate 
the events of the early period of her life, amongst which was the battle of Culloden, in 
1745. 












FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, May 9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. : 

J. and J. B. Ronchetti, Hatton Garden, hydrometer-makers—Dale and Atchison, 
Manchester, joiners—W. and RK. H, Wills, Newton Bushel, Devonshire, attornies— 
Martin and Francom, Liverpool, tobacco-manufacturers—Stafford and Sons, ‘Tranmere, 
Cheshire, masons—Aveyard and Chamberlain, Manchester, hatters’-leather-cutters— 
Fox and Nowell, Hanging Heaton, Yorkshire, rag-merchants—Wright and Co. Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, general-merchants—Higson and Co. Tyldesley, Lancashire, power 
loom cloth-manufacturers—Slater and Co, Salford, bleachers—Friedlander and Beyfuz, 
leech-merchants—Dyson and Brookhouse, Sheflield, watch-makers—Wilks and Ham- 
mond, Dartford, coal-merchauts—Marfell and Hands, Daventry, wine-merchants—An- 
derson and Bishop, Boston, feather-merchants—Roberts and Cross, Risca, Moumouth- 
shire, common-brewers—D. aud A. Barnard, Duke Street, Aldgate, grocers—Stone and 
Morgan, Londop, hop-salesman—Oliver and Son, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocers— 
Wood and Carr. Doncaster, tobacco-manufacturers—Slater and Co. Bolton-le-Moors, 
engineers ; as far as regards J, Slater junior—W, and C, Crabtree, Blackburn, carriers 
—Croil and Co, Glasgow, commission-merchants—Sherwiu and Herring, Rochdale, 
machine-makers, 

INSOLVENTS. 
Burrietp, Tuomas JAMEs Breeps, and Cuartes, Hastings, brewers, May 8. 
Ona, Joseru, Bury St, Edmund’s, carpenter, May 8. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Powe tt, Grorcr Hincgtey, Hay, Brecknockshire, grocer, May 15. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Wizes, Witt1aM, York Row, Kennington Koad, pawubroker, 
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BANKRUPTS, 
, Danret, Queen Street, Cheapside, grocer, to surrender May 16, June 20; 
cag Smith, King’s Arms Yard ; official assignee, Mr, Green, Aldermanbury. 
solicitor, Joun, and Wi.u1aMms, WiLLIAM Henry, Birmingham, paper-colourers, May 


yr dune 30 : solicitors, Mr, Harrison, Birmingham; end Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, 


’ Square. 
debe oun, Frome Selwood, currier, May 20, June 20: solicitors, Mr. Miller, 


selwood ; and Messrs. Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s Inn Square. 
et Josxua, Tong, Yorkshire, scribbling-miller, May 24, June 20; solicitors, 
Harwick and Davidson, Lawrence Lane; and Messrs. Lee, Leeds. : 

Fisuer, JouN, Liverpool, publican, May 24, June 20; solicitors, Mr. Ward, Prescot ; 
and Mr. Oliver, Cheapside. f : A : 

Fryer, JAMES PARKIN, St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, tavern-keeper, May 16, June 


90 ; solicitor, Mr. Duncan, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr, Lackington, 
Basingliall Street. aa: 
Hayvey, Ricwarp Henry, Manchester, grocer, May 23, June 20: solicitors, Mr, 
Hitchcock, Manchester ; and Messrs. Johnsou and Co, Temple. 
Hzaworp, Joseru, Stockport, cotton-thread-manufacturer, May 27, June 20; soli- 
citors, Messrs. Bower and Black, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Harrop, Stockport. 
Luuixy, Marruew, Scriven with Tentergate, Yorkshire, flax-dresser, May 18, June 
90: solicitors, Messrs. Strangwayes and Walker, Baruard’s Inn; and Mr, Gill, or Mr, 
Dewes, Knaresborough, ; eae: oe 
Mazrin, Tuomas, Pavement, Moorfields, victualier, hay 19, June 20: solicitor, Mr. 
Dimmock, Bond Court, Walbrook ; official assignee, Mr, Goldsmid, Ironmonger Lane. 
Minis, WitttaM, Little Britain, builder, May 18, June 20: solicitors, Messrs, Jour- 
deson and Webb, High Street, Southwark ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms 
, Joun, Exeter, victualler, May 18, June 20: solicitors, Messrs, Khodes 
and Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr Drake, Exeter. 
Neates, Joan Rentuam, Plymouth, hatter, May 23, June 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lane and Prideaux, Goldsmith’s Hall; and Messrs. Woollcombe and Jago, Plymouth, 
Poynter, Joun, Wilmington Square, money-scrivener, May 13, June 20: solicitor, 
Mr. Bird, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
Sanperson, Henry Smiru, Tadcaster, scrivener, May 30, June 20; solicitors, Mr. 
Capes, Gray’s Jnn; avd Messrs. Marsden and Janson, Waketield. 
Smitn, Joun, Birmingham, gilt-toy maker, May 17, June 20; solicitors, Mr. Danks, 
or Mr. Harrison, Birmingham; and Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square. 
Roninson, Josuua, Melbury Terrace, Dorset Square, painter, May 18, June 20: 
solicitor, Mr. Howell, Hatton Garden ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street. 
Rupman, Joe, Bath, fruiterer, May 23, June 20; solicitors, Messrs, Dax and Bick- 
pell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Drake, Bath. 
Winurams, Joun, Bangor, draper, May 27, June 20; solicitors, Messrs, Milne and 
Co. Temple; and Mr. Bent, Manchester. 
WarreneaD, SamMuEL, and Rowe, Ropert, Chorley, cotton-spinners, June 5, 20: 
solicitors, Messrs, Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Neville and Co, Blackburn, 
DIVIDENDS. 
May 22, Sanders, Fleet Market, licensed-victualler—May 30, Carter, City Road, 
iron-merchaut—May 30, Manning and Anderdon, New Bank Buildings, West India 
merchants—May 30, Spradbrow, Newington, linendraper—May 31, Taylor, Deptford, 
victualler—May 31, Jones and Halton, High Street, Islington, furnising-undertakers— 
May 31, Greenfield, Chiswick, victualler—May 30, Nettleton, George Street, Hanover 
Square, tailor—May 30, J. and J. Cotter, Toxteth Park, Lancashire, joiners—June 2, 
Andrews, Bristol, paper-hanger—May 31, Berrie, Tamworth, grocer—June 2, William- 
son, Newcastle-upon-T'yne, draper~ June 21, Hollingworth, Kingston-upon-Hull, ship 
broker—May 30, Beeny, Birmingham, draper—June 1, Wheeler, Shrewsbury, grocer— 
May 29, Legge, Gateshead, Durham, common-brewer—June 1, Naylor, Liggate, York- 
shire, cotton-spinner—June 7, Cheesewright Bristol, stationer. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before May 30, 
Brearley and Co, Rochdale, “Lancashire, corn-millers—Hearle, Devonport, printer— 
Godber, Liverpool, woolleudraper— Armitage and Greeuwood, Clayton, Yorkshire, stuff- 
manufacturers — Hyde, [ver Heath, Buckinghamshire, mealman —Westcott, ‘Trews 
Weir Mills, Devonshire, paper maker—C. and R. D. Jacob, George Yard, Lombard 
Street, merchants— Brotherton, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street, saddler, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Burrercase, Witi1AM, St. Andrew's, potato-merchant, May 12, 27. 


Friday, May 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

F. B. and F. Searle, Hertford, grocers—Dunlop and Miller, Manchester, commission- 
agents—Summers and Co, Manchester, shaw]-manufacturers ; as far as regards J, 
Scott—Day and Stevens, Chester Wharf, Pimlico, coal-merchants—Edwards and 
Walker, Newgate Market, salesmen—Friedlander and Beyfus, Haydon Square, Mino- 
ries, cigar-merchants—Manley and Heal, Pilton, near Barnstaple, wood-turners—J, 
and E. Bellingham, Maidstone, cabinet-makers—Ashworth and Taylor, Newton 
Heath, Manchester, silk-manufacturers—Cairns and Davis, Cardiff, coal-masters— 
Pearce and Grave, Gracechurch Street, stationers—W., W. N., and J. Varty, Bishops- 
gate Strect Within, linendrapers; as far as regards William Varty—Haworth and 
Duncan, Watling Street, Manchester, warelhousemen—S, J. and T. Flook, Bristol, 
spirit-merchants—Addison and Co, Bradford, worsted-spinners—Scott and Son, North 
Bridge Street, Edinburgh—Stuart and Co, Glasgow, calico-printers ; as far as regards 


S, M, Stuart. 
INSOLVENT. 
Borer, Wit11aM, Portland Place, Clerkenwell, builder, May 12, 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Crorts, RicuaRrp, Coventry, riband-manufacturer, May 26. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
Sriruina, Joan, Conduit Street, silk-mercer, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Anpkew, Josepu, Guildford Street East, Wilmington Square, licensed-victualler, to 
surrender May 19, June 23: solicitors, Messrs, Martineau and Co, Carey Street ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

Arnonp, Ropert, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, draper, June 1, 23: solicitors, Messrs, 
J.and W. Heron, Manchester; and Messrs. Johnson and Co, Temple. 

Berts, Ropert, Alford, Lincolushire, wool-merchant, May 25, June 23: solicitors, 
Mr. Scott, Lincolu’s Inn Fields ; and Messrs. Bourne and Son, Alford, 

Binney, Morpecat, Manchester, corn-dealer, June 2, 23; solicitors, Messrs, Lower 
and Back, Chancery Lane; and Messrs, Owen and Gill, Manchester. 

Drury, Tuomas RussEwt, Johuson’s Court, Fleet Street, printer, May 23, June 23: 
solicitor, Mr. Willoughby, Clifford’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchio Lane, 

East, Georce, and Vincent, Greorce Pui.iips, Aston, near Birmingham, glass- 
makers, May 19, June 23: solicitors, Messrs, Adlington and Co, Bedford Row; and 
Mr. Willis, Birmingham. 

Epmonpson, Winuram, Liverpool, brush-maker, May 25, June 23; solicitors, Mr. 
Chester, Staple Inn; and Mr. Fowler, Liverpool. 

Emanvet, Josepx, Birmingham, jeweller, May 25, June 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Alexander and Co, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and Mr. Lefevre, Birmingham. 

Evans, Tuomas, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, apothecary, May 19, June 23: 
solicitor, Mr. Hoggard, Strand ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Evans, Joun Ricuarp, Carmarthen, linen and woollen-draper, June 3, 23: solicitors, 
Messrs, Makinson and Sanders, Middle Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson and Co, 
Manchester. 

Foster, Joun, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, horse-dealer, May 24, June 23: solicitor, Mr. 
Christmas, Gray’s Inn Square ; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ironmonger Lane. 

Hatt, Samver Carrer, Kensington, bookseller, May 23, June 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lythgoe and Martin, Essex Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr, Edwards, Pancras 

ane, 

Haxpre, Hersert, Manchester, merchant, May 26, June 23: solicitors, Messrs, Sed- 
don and Co. Manchestex; and Messrs. Johusou and Co. Temple. 

Hiram, James, Temple Balsall, Warwickshire, farmer, May 29, June 23; solicitors, 
Messrs, Parkes and Son, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Harding, Birmingham, 

Hopgerrs, Wintiam, Birmingham, bookseller, May 30. June 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Battye and Co. Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Webb and Dolphin, Birmingham, 

HorsFatt, Joun, Coventry, maltster, May 25, June 23: solicitors, Messrs. Weeks 
and Gilbertson, Cook’s Court, Lincoln's Inu ; and Messrs. Carter and Dewes, Coventry. 
_ Maonay, Danien, Wakefield, hotel keeper, May 19, June 23 : solicitors, Messrs, Ad- 
i and Co. Bedford Row, London; and Mr. Taylor, Wakefield. 

ICKLE, George, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant, June 5,J uae 23; solicitors, Messrs. 
Meggison and Co. King’s Road, Bedford Row; aud Messrs. Brockett and Philipson, 
ewcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Noakes, Joseru Extas, Robertsbridge, Sussex, innkeeper, May 31, June 23: solici- 





ParkyN, James, Devonport, linendraper, May 23, June 23: solicitor, Mr. Surr’ 
Lombard Street, London; and Mr. Elworthy, Devonport. 

Paut, Joun, Old Change, commission-ageut, May 26, June 23: solicitor, Mr. Baylis, 
Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Sreains, Henry, Bunhill Row, grocer, May 19, June 23: solicitors, Messrs. Hind. 
marsh and Son, Crescent, Jewin Street ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Sambrook Court, 
Basinghall Street. 

Viney, WitttaM, Tiverton, currier, May 23, June 23: solicitors, Messrs, Clarke and 
Medcalf, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; and Messrs. Savery and Clark, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS, 

June 8, Bailey, East Retford, saddler—June 2, J.J. and A. Clark, Market Raisen, 
Lincolnshire, drapers—June 2, Greenhill, Gravesend, tea-dealer—June 2, Penrice and 
Andrew, Old Change, warehousemen—June 2, Bull, Wilsted Street, Somers Town, 
corn-dealer—June 2, J. S, and W. Eveleigh, Union Street, Southwark, hatters—June 
5, Flight, St. James’s Street, tailor—June 5, Greaves, Queen Street, Cheapside, mer- 
chant—June 5, Butt, Sheerness, linendraper—June 2, Nevia, Seven Oaks, ironmonger 
-—June 6, Turley, Bilston, ironmaster—June 14, Timmins, Westbromwich, nail-factor~ 
June 2, Collingwood, Abingdon, corn-dealer—June 6, Beeston, Drayton-in-Hales, Shrop- 
shire, mercer—June 6, Parry, Pontypool, Monmouthshire, victualler—June 1, Hirst, 
Northallerton, Yorkshire, dealer, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 2. 

Morgan, Great Trinity Lane, Cheapside, carpenter—Joel, Bishopsgate Churchyard, 
upholsterer—Hamilton, Liverpool, merchaut—Shipham, Nottingham, grocer—Jones, 
Pitt's Head Mews, Park Lane, horse-dealer—Symonds, Basinghall Street, Blackwell- 
hall-factor—Cooper, Bristol, jeweller. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Barry, and Co. Marruzw A. Glasgow, dyers, May 12, 26. 

Hicks, Grorae, Glasgow, commission-agent, May 16, 31. 

Witson, George, Haugh Mill, near Leven, flax-spineer, May 17, 31. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 























Saturday, Monday} Tuesday | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols......- 904 902 9L 903 91 91 
Dittofor Account. 904 91 91 90% 914 91 
3 per Cent. Reduced .,.... 892 893 89} 89} 90 90 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 974 97¢ T+ 97+ 7% 7t 
New 34 per Cents......... 983 99 993 99 993 99 
Long Aunuities..... eeees 144 144 —— 144 14¢ 14¢ 
Bank Stock,8 perCt.... 2044 205} 2064 2064 206 206% 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct..... P 259 260 —— 2594 2604 
Exchequer Bills,2¢d.p.diem} 32 pm, 30 33 33 34 34 
India Bounds, 4 per Cent,,.} 30 pm. 28 33 3l 34 32 























FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| —— | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct., 


| 








Austrian ..ccccccscces BD — ||Ditto, ae 6 — —— 
Belgian. ..cceees coer 5 — 100 | Mississippi (New).....6 — —- 
Beasilian. .ccocssesese & = 84¢ || Neapolitan of 1824.... 5 101 
Buenos Ayres....+.++. 6 — —— {|New York(payble.1845) 5 —_— 
Chilian ...... coeceeee O — || Ditto (Ditto 18357) 6 — --- 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 BE§ OR cccccccecccecccs — 100 
Danish......sccccsess 3 — 724 | Pennsylvania(pay1858)5 — — 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 53% Peruvian ..ccccccsccce — ao 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100 Portuguese .. _ 29% 
Brenchivcccccccccsescse @ == (788 T5e.|| Ditto, 2.205 — 71 
Ditto... .c.seccccccees 3 — {1O7f Oc Ditto New .....cc00..5 — 47 
Greek of 1825.....605. 5 — —— | Prussian.......sccocees 4 — — 
Louisiana, 5 — 96 | Russianof1822.......5 — 108 
Mexican... 5 — —— ||Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — od 
DittO ..ceccsececevees —— | Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 22% 











SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
5! 
















Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+ {Commercial Docks ........++ By 
MOREE. io cddcccccetecetceces Rast India ccecvccccccs 1144 
Brazilian Imperial ........+.. 25$ || London ...ccccccccves 54¢ 
British Iron ......... —— {|/St.Katharine......... 90 
Real del Monte (Un l4 West India ....... 105 
United Mexican ..............] —— || Hibernian Join — 
Australian Agricultural ........| —— | London and Westminster Bank 20 
Canada Company ...4-.6+..06. 35 | National Provincial Bank cece 30 
GeneralSteam Navigation. .... 24; || Provincial Bank of Ireland... 40 





GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, THURSDAY, MAY 12, 

The arrival of Wheat and Flour this week has been moderate, and the Mealing trade 
is very firm on rather better terms than on Monday. Barley, Beans, and Peas sell on 
quite as good terms; and Oats obtain a trifling advance, owing to the shortness of the 
supply. In other articles no alteration. 


Se % Be 
Oats, Feed .20 + 


s. se 
Wheat,Red New 40 to 59! Rye, New. 
i 50... 54 24... 27 


Barley, Stain 

Malting.. 
54..56| Malt, Ordin 
53 .. 58) Fine.... 
. 62 .. 63| Peas, Ho 






o 
Ss 
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BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

There being a full market of every thing, and the wet and cold state of the weather 

being prejudicial to business, this morning’s report is not a very favourable one. Mut- 

ton and Lamb are each less by 2d. than on Monday, their quotations not exceeding 

5s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. respectively, with but a very middlirg trade. Beef appears still to 
realize 48, 4d, for good qualities, though there is not much demand. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. * nm areas 

»to . . 





Of ceccccccoces | SM She te Se. 46 te 40. Odi cecceese & 43 4d 
Mutton,..ss.0008 4 4 - 5 0 - 5 6 w~ 0 O 
ro) o« 6 4 « 8 © eo © 6 wh & 
S 4 « ££ 4 « 8.4 - #40 . 0 O 
5 8 wo 6 0 « 0 0 ww O O 


ce C6 6G  eevessee 

* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD PORTM AN. WHITECHAPEL 














Hay, Good 95s.to 10s, to L0Us, 84s. to 100s, 90s.to 955, 
Infer 86 .. oo 0 0. 0 o. Oo 
New 0 « o O 0. O om 
Clover, 115 .. 120 ee 120 110 .. 118 105 .. 120 
Straw, 40 .. 45 «- 42 44 4. 48 - 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
Al. .sccoee Ss 4d, 


Rape Oil...cceceeeee 
fin 


ssovee Re 







Ry€....eceseee 363, 2d, 
3 4 








Peas.. 


FLOUR, 
persack 483.to 50s, 





Town-made,.,. 
Seconds, 4 

Essex and Suffo! n boardship....40 .. 42 
Norfolkand Stockton...,..0+.++0+++ 36 .. 40 


BREAD.... 64d.to 94. the 4lb. Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 156.0d perdoz. 


HOPS. 
KentPockets,,,.,.,.percwt. 3!. 08... 41. Os. 
ChoiceDitto,. 410 5 0 
Sussex Pockets... oa 8 6.3 16 
SuperfineDitto,.....cceceeee 4 O « & 10 


























tors, Messrs. Burfoot, Temple; and Messrs, Scoones and Alleyne, Tonbridge ; official 
assignee, Mr, Gibson, Basinghall Street 





POTATOES. 
Scotch Reds .,..perton.4l. 03.0d. tol, 5s. 0d, 
Middling wsescereserroeee 200 «00 0 


Wale seersvreveesrveerees 0 OO oO OY 


Rape Cake.... 
Raw Fat, pe 





~ COALS. 
Wall's End, Best ..,.,.perton 21s, to 238. 0d, 
feri 9 « 2 0 


inferior. 





seeeeeee 





SUGAR, 
Muscovado,,..essseess percwt. 305 10d. to 0 
Molasses....... 295 4. O 


eee eeeseneeeee 





BULLION. 
Gold, Portugal,in Coin ..,..,.peroz.0l, Os, Od, 
i 317 8 


oreign, in Bars .. 







coos N OUbIOONS «....0008 
Silver,in Bars, Standard . 
seas New Dollars ....cccceecceeece 


METALS, 











Tron,in Bars....ceseoee 9 15 Ooo 0 0 O 
Tin, in Bars ....0. 17 64.0086 
Quicksilver........pe t) B37Tse 90 6 
Copper, Cake, per ton 99 0 Oe 0 0 @ 
Lead, Pig seseressvevess 22 0 o@¢e 
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T HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Whit-Monday, KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
After which, THE MODERN ORPHEUS. To con- 
clude with GEORGE BARNWELL. 

On Tuesday, a New Play to be called WALTER TYR- 
RELL. And other Entertainments. 

On Wednesday, A PLAY in which Mr. Macready will 
perform. And other Entertainments. 

On Thursday, CYMBELINE. Andother Entertainments. 

On Friday, A PLAY. Andother Entertainments. 

On Saturday, JULIUS CASSAR. And other Enter- 
tainments. 

Boxes 4s. Half-price2s.; Pit 2s. Half-price ls.; Lower 

Gallery ls. Half-price 6¢.; Upper Gallery 6d. no Half- 

price. Doorsopen at half-pastsix. Begin atseven. 


UST OPEN. — DIORAMA, 

REGENT’S PARK.—NEW EXHIBITION, re- 
presenting the interior of THE BASILICA OF 
ST. PAUL, near Kome, before and after destruction 
by fire, and the VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, 
destroyed by an Avalanche Both pictures are painted 
by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open daily from Ten till Five 








KING’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 


R. KIALLMARK has the honour to 
announce that hs ANNUAL CONCERT will 
take place at the above Rooms, on Friday evening next, 
May 19, 1837. On which occasion he will be assisted by the 
following eminent Artists: Madam Schroeder Devrient, 
Miss Bruce, Miss Rainforth, Miss Lockey, Miss Maria B. 
Hawes, and Mrs, Alfred Shaw, Mr. L. Shirly will per- 
form a Fantasia on the Guitar, Mr. Frederick Chatterton 
a Fantasia on the Harp; Mr.G. Cook a Fantasia on the 
Oboe, and Mr. Kiallmark will perform Hummel’s cele- 
brated Concerto in B minor, and a Grand Fantasia by 
Thalberg. ‘The Concert will commeuce at Eight o’Clock 
precisely. 
Tickets to be had of the principal Musicsellers; and of 
Mr. Kratimark, 1, Russell Place, Fitzroy Square. 


GREAT CONCERT ROOM, KING’S THEATRE, 


R. MOSCHELES has the honour 
to announce that his MORNING CONCERT 
will take place on Tuesday, 30th instant, when he will be 
assisted by Madame Giulietta Grisi, Madame Schroeder 
Devrient, Miss C. Novello, Signor Lablache, Mr. Parry 
junior, and Mr. Balfe. Messrs. Thalberg, Benedict, and 
Moscheles will perform (1st time in this country) Sebas- 
tian Bach’s Concerto for Three Pianofortes, and Mr. 
Moscheles will play his MS. Concerto Patheétique, a selec- 
tion from his MS, Characteristic Studies, an Extempore 
Fantasia, and (by particular desire) a Selection from 
Searlatti’s Lessons, including the Cat’s Fugue, on the 
Horpsic! orl, Instranentil Solos by Mr. Labarre, the 
Messrs. Ganz (fiom Berlin), and Signor Puzzi. Leader, 
Mr. F. Cramer, Conductor, Sir G. Smart, Further par- 
ticulars will be shortly announced, 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Mr. Mo<cueExes, 3, 
Chester Place, Regent’s Park ; and at all the priucipal 
Music-shops. An early application for boxes to be made 
to Mr. Moscueves only, 

HE HULL NEW STEAM SHIPS, 

VWID and WATER WITCH, continue to start 
from alongside St. Katharine’s Steam Wharf every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday Mornings, at Eight o’Clock pre- 
cisely. On and after the 6th May the Fares will as 
follows—Saloon (including Beds) 15s.; Saloon only, 
10s.; Fore Cabin, 4s. Every information to be had at 
the Humber Union Steam Company's :‘epét, 41, Fish 
Street Hill, where Trusses and Parcels are received with- 
out any additioual charge. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE: 
The magnificent Steam Ship DUNDEE, James 
Kripa, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf on Wednesday next, the 17th day of 
May, at 9 o’Clock, Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western 
Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at Hore’s Dundee and 
Perth steam Wharf, 272, Wappiug. 

ELizaBera Hore, Agent. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DERTS,throughout Eneranp and WatEs, 
stablished 1772. 
PresipeNt—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Kenyon Sir F. Burdett .Bart.M.P. 
Rt. ifon.SirR Peel, Bt.M.P. | Charle: Edwd.Pigou,Esq, 
TreasureER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell,Esq: 
Avprrors- -John Pepys, Esq.and Colin Mackenzie,Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday, the 3d day of May, 1837, the cases 
of 101 Petitioners were considered, of which 64 were ap- 
proved, 13 rejected, 11 inadmissible, aud 13 deferred for 
inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 5th of April, 166 
Debtors, of whom 145 had Wives and 385 Children, 
have beén discharged from the Prisons of England and 
Wales: the expeuse of whose liberation, including 
every charge connected with the Society, was 
841i. 7s. 2d and the following 

Benefactions received since thelxst Report. £ s. 














C. E. Pigou, Esq. (19th benefaction) ..........- -- WO 
Bre. Creske...ccccccccerses ka e6avew,< : Ll 
Isaac Curri:, Esq.......... 100 
The Grand Committee of St. Thomas 00 0 
William Brewster, Esq. .... 50 
3.M. Norman, Bam, .....0...5.- 00000 coven A Ll 
The Rev. T. Meyrick, Lezaut, (ornwall ...... oie, Ee 
George Bangley, Esq. .......... re, a | 
Colonel Kaye, per Coutts and Co. .............A. 33 
Mrs. Kaye. ditto ............ ese teenies seasmedic ae 
Messrs. Cocks and Co............- erercce creeds 3S 
Earl Talbot, per Drummond... .... veeceenes oA. 50 
M. W. 0. per Hammersley and Co ..... wesisiakien . 50 
Sir W. W. Pepys. Bart per Messrs. Hoare......A. 22 
Miss Aun [arland, ditto ......... c.ccvccecoonA, 23 
Major Charles Marriott, ditto ............. ee 


A. 50 

Besefactions are received by benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the lreagurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers:—Messrs Cocks, Dorrien. Drum 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys !loares. Whitmore, Veres; 
and by the Secretary, No.7, Craveu Street, Strand, where 
the Books may be seen by those whore inclined to sup- 
rt the Charity, and where the Society meet on the frat 
eduesday inevery Month, Joszra Lunn, Secretary, 





IRGINIA, UNITED STATES. — 
To be Sold by Private Contract, several valuable 
Farms, varying iu size from 160 to 280 acres, situate near 
the Ohio River, in the fertile County of LEWIS, WEST- 
ERN VIRGINIA, in the vicinity of the populous towns 
of Parkersburg, Weston, Clarksburg, Beverley, Morgan 
Town, Bull Town, and of several rising villages, on good 
post-rvads, with easy communication to thedifferent liges 
of railroad in Virginia, and commanding ready markets 
for produce. Plans and Particulars may be obtained at 
Garraway’s; the Aution Mart; of Mr. Letrcuitp, 
Laud-Surveyor and Auctioneer, Lothbury; and of Mr. 
Henry Bvit, Solicitor, No. 25, Ely Place, Holborn; to 
whom letters (post paid) may be addressed, and at whose 
Office the Titles may be seen. 


PPER CANADA. — AGRICUL- 
TURAL PUPILS, An English Gentleman, who 
is Proprietor of Two Farms, within a few miles of the 
Shores of Lake Ontario, consisting of 450 acres of land, 
300 acres of which are under cultivation, will be happy to 
receive one or two Pupils into his Establishment, where 
they will be treated in every respect as members of his 
family, and wiil have the same opportunity with his own 
sons of improvement in all matters relating to Canada 
Farming. The most respectable references can be given 
and will be required. 
For further particulars, apply by letter (post paid) to 
r. B. Bourn, Lloyd's, London, 


ASY MODE OF SECURING THE 

BONUS ON EQUITABLE POLICIES BY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 
Established by Actof Parliament for Assurances of Lives 
and Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and 
Purchasing of Annuities. 

HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Viscount Glandine 
Lord Elphinstoue 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Sir J, H. Dalrymple, Bart. 











Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leveu and Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

The accommodativn now offered to the public by the 
following condition will be found particularly convenient, 
and well worthy the serious consideration of parties who 
may wish to secure to their families the bonus expected 
on equitable policies, January 1, 1840, and, by adopting 
it, not only will that object be obtained, but they may 
avail themselves of continuing the insurance for the re- 
mainder of life, at the premium of their present age, 
whatever may be their state of health, after haviag re- 
ceived the bonus of the E quitable— Z 

“ When an iusnrauce is for life, half the premium may 
remain uupaid for five years at interest, to be deducted 
eventually from the policy or paid off at convenience, it 
being perfectly understood that if the party discontinues 
the insurances, the Company have no claim on him for 
the portion of the premium that is unpaid.” 

Thus a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole 
period of life at 3/. 10s.6d. per cent. and by paying 
1d. 15s. 3d. for the first five years, he may discontinue his 
insurance as soon as he has received the bouus of the 
Equitable, or may remain insured for life as above ex- 
plained. 

This Company grants liberal aunuities upon ages of 
65 and upwardsto parties themselves, but notassiynable; 
and every iaformation will be afforded on personal appli- 
cation at the Office, or by letters addressed to the Resi- 
dent Director, Eowarp Boyp, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, 


TY AUTION—HOWQUA’s MIXTURE. 


The Vice-Chancellor haviug granted an injunction 
against a party who has used the vname of “ Howqua's 
Mixture” for the sale of his own Tea, which is of a 
totally different and very inferior character (see Report 
“ Piddiug v. How,” Vice-Chancellor’s Court, in this day’s 
paper), the Public are respectfully informed that the 
ONLY AGENTS appointed to sell “ Howqua’s Mix- 
ture” in London are C. VERKEY, the Swiss Confec- 
tioner. 218, Regent Street; and T. LITTLEJOHN and 
SON, 77, King William Street, City. 

‘It appeared from the affidavits of Mr. William Styan, 
Tea-broker, and others most eminent iv the Tea Trade 
for their judgment on Tea, that the real ‘ Howqua’s 
Mixture, sold by the Plaiutiff’s Agents, T. Littlejohn 
aud C, Verrey, Confectioners, was evidently a mixture of 
various Teas of the finest quality, having a character pe- 
coliar to itself, a tine natural aroma, totally distinct from 
any other mixture of Teas with which deponents were 
acquainted, and such as they could not equal; and that 
the * Howqua’s Small Leaf Gunpowder’ of the Plaintiff, 
sold by the same Agents, was Gunpowder ‘Tea of the 
very highest character, and such as they could not now 
purchase in the market.”’— Times Rep: rt. 

These Teas consist of one kind of Black, 

“ Howaua’'s Mixture ” (of forty rare Black Teas), at 

6s. per Ib, is 8s. the Catty package; one kind of Green, 











“ Howaua’s SMALL LEAF GUNPOWDER,” at 8s. 74d. per 
Ib. being Ls. 6d. the Catty package, 

Soll only in Chinese Catty packages of lb, each, 
one-third nett. C. Verrey, the Swiss Confectioner, 213, 
Regeut Street, Sole Agent atthe West End, ‘TY. Lirrvr- 
JOHN ann Son, Confectioners, 77, King William street, 
Mausionhouse, Sole Agents in the City of London, 


NESTIMONIAL 


From Josepa Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S one 
of the Council of the Roval College of Surgeons, 
Surgeon to St. Chomas’s [lospital, and Professor ol 
Surgery io King’s College, London, 

“tL have made tiial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Co- 
paiba, at St. Thomas's Hospital, in a variety of cases of 
discharges in the male aud temale,aud the results war 
rant my stating, that it is au efficacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effeets of 
Copaiba, (Signed ) “JosePHtlenry GREEN. 

«46. Lincoln's lnn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

— 

)KANKS’S Specific So.utTion or Coparpa is confi- 
deathly recommended in ail cases of Urethial Discharges, 
Gleets, Spasmodic Strictures, Irritation of the Kidneys, 
Bladder, Urethra, and Prostrate Gland. 

Prepared caly by Grorae Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Road, London, and may be had of all Wholesale 
and Retail Pateut Medicine Venders in the United King- 


dom. 
°,” Mr, Franks may be consulted_Daily until 2 o’Clock: 





* lr, 
MARBLE WORKS BY p TENT 
yi MACHINERY,.—The Public are invited Phas 
the extensive SHOW-KOOM fitted up by the Lont™ 
Marble and Stone Working Company, containin ~*~ 
greatest variety of CHIMNEY PIECES, Tables ee 
hand Stands, and Shop Counters; MONUMENT: 
TABLETS, BATHS, and all other articles of M - 
a oes a superior manner.—Country peor 
supplied.— Esher Street, Holywell S Mi 
Street, Westminster, , mete Millbank 


Ss, 
OOKE AND Cox 
SELECT INDIAN CONDIMENTS, ~ 
99, HATTON GARDEN, 





8 

Indian Mangoe Sauce, in Bottles... 1 
Indian Curry Stuff Powder, in Cases | 
Hindvo Vinegar or Sauce, in Bottles 1 
Improved Curry Paste, in Jars..... 1 
——— Mulligatawny Paste, in Jars 1 
Bengal @hattny Paste, in Jars..... 1 
Bengal Chattny Sauce, in Bottles. 2 0 
a ng ory Cayenne in Bottles, 

ay also be had of all the Principal Italia 

bsionat Grocers, Druggists, &c. 7 sihate 


ee ey 
CHARLES STEWART, TAILOR AND DRAPER 
58, Norra Srpg Sr. Paui’s Cuuxcuyarp, 


HARLES STEWART, in submitting 

his Establishment to the notice of the Public, as. 

sures Gentlemen who may favour him with a trial, that 

he employs the first-rate talent of the West-eud, and uses. 

none bat the very best Saxony Woaded Cloths, 

Dress Coats ofthe best Saxony Woaded £ 5, ¢, 

Cloths, from ....ccccsscvcccsessese dh 

Frock Coats lined with Silk.......... 4 

Rich Velvet Waistcoats. . l 

Silk and Satin ditto..... eeses ol 

Marcella and Valencia ditto.......... 0 

ol 

4 
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Stummer ditto... ..es.eetee cocerees 
Plain Suit of Livery.......sseccseee. 
Cassimere Trousers....0.+sseeeeeeees 0 


rF\HE MECHIAN DRESSING-CASE, 


The most portable ever invented, measuring only 
6} inches long. 5¢ wide, } of aninch deep, in fact, the size 
of a pocket book, and contains oue pair of Mechi’s ivory 
handled peculiar Steel Razors, his Magic Strop and 
Comb, badger-hair, Shaving-brush, and a neat useful Nail. 
brush, Price only 25s. The same with hair-brush and 
soap-dish, 45s. To military men, and as a steam-boat 
and travelling companion, this invention must prove an 
invaluable acquisition, the articles therein being all of the 
first quality. Au uncommon variety of other Dressing. 
cases for both Gentlemen aud Ladies, either in faney 
woods or leather, at all prices, from 20s. to 30 guineeas, 
at MECHI’S Cutlery and Dressing-case Manufactory, 
4, Leadenhall Street, London, four doors from Cornhill, 
An extensive stock of Leather Writing-cases, Work-boxes, 
Bagatelle Tables, Razors, Razor-strops, Sheflield-plated 
Goods, Tea trays, Tea-Caddies, &ce. cheaper than any 
louse in London, Every article warranted, or the money 
returned i! not approved. 


VOR THE FACE AND SKIN— 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, a mild and innocent 
preparation, from beautiful EXOTICS, It effectually 
eradicates Eruptious, Tau, Pimples, Freckles, Redness, 
Spots, and all Cutaneous Imperfections; renders the 
most Sallow Complexion delicately fair, clear, and de- 
lightfally soft—imparting a healthy Juvenile Bloom, as 
well as realizing a delicate White Neck, Hand, and Arm, 
It prevents and removes every unsightly irregularity, as 
well as tenderness of the Skin, whether occasioned by 
exposure to Cold Winds, the Sun, or any accidental cause, 
Gentlemen, after Shaving, will find it allay the irritation 
and smarting pain, and render the Skiu smooth and 
pleasant, Price 4s. 6d, and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty in 

cluded. 

*,* Ask for “ROWLAND’s KALYDOR.” 

Sold by them, and by respectable Perfumers and Medi- 

cine Venders. 
ARON DUPUYTREN'S MEDI- 
CATED POMATUM FOR PRESERVING 
THE HAIR, iu two preparations; one for Gentlemen, 
and one, of proportionate strength, for Ladies and young 
persons of both sexes ; in Pots at 3s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. Al 
though in number and variety there may be no want of 
specifics for the preservation of Hair, yet the one now 
offered to the Public is of such surpassing efficacy in 
preserving the hair in thickness and beauty to the latest 
possible period, that its discovery should be hailed with 
delight by all who value one of kind Nature's chiefest 
ornaments, The celebrity of Baron Dupuytreu, whose 
professional skill was universally ackuowledged and re- 
warded by great honorary distinctions, affords the best 
guarantee for his Chemical Pomatum producing the in- 
tended effect. Another most excellent property of this 
Pomatum is, that by using it immediately after the cut- 
ting of the hair, any cold in the head will be most effec- 
tually obviated, a fact which ought tobe carefully attended 
to by young and old. 

N.B. In order to prevent the above preparations from 
being counterfeited, every Libel is marked, in the hand 
writing of the Proprietor, with his intials, F. W. J. which 
are also priuted on every pot, inside and outside, in the 
manulacture, 

LABORATORY, 156, Regent Street. 

Where also may be had, a Biographical Sketeh of 
Baron Dupuytren. with a summary of his works. 

The above Medicated Pomatum is also being sold by— 
Matthews and White, Che- Waystaff, Chemist, 122, Pie- 
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mists, Cornhill cadilly ‘i 
Dickins, Chemist, 80, Hol-| Decastro, Chemist, Wilton 
horn Bridge Place 


Gifford,Chemist,104. Strand | Stevens, Hairdresser, 7 
Morris, Chemist, 22, King] Pantechnicon Arcade 
Street, Covent Garden | Griflitiis, Chemists, 57, Pen- 
Bateman,Chemist, 8, Castle| ton street 
Streei, Leicester Square | Jenkins. Chemist, 8, Barns 
Roberts, Perfumer, 1L-Great] bury Place, Islington 
Russell St. Bloomsbury | Mrs Hodkinson’s Library, 
Sanger. 150. Oxiord Street Kingsland i 
Holland and Co 75, Qua-} Mounsey, Chemist, 21, Nel- 
drant, Regent Street son Street, Greenwich ; 
Hadley, Hairdresser, 45,] and by others in all the 
Burlington Arcade, and| — principal Towns and Wa: 
10, Marchmont Street tering Placesof theUnited 
Saner, Chemist, Newcastle} Kingdom. 
Place, Edgeware Road, 
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ORREGIO MAGDALEN— 
This divine work of Art, perhaps the chef d’ceuvre 
RREGIO, is now on View at the SCIENTIFIC 
of CO TUTION, No. 49, Pall Mall, and will remain till 
NS of June. Admission One Shilling. Open from 
tena fe oy known artist will be admitted on present- 
ing his own card 
May was completed, in 2 vols. Price 1/. 12s, 
On the Ist “—e in cloth, 
HE ADVENTU RES of GIL BLAS 
of SANTILLANE, Translated from the French 
Sage by T. SwouLert, M.D. and embellished with 
Sy Hand ad first-rate Engravings on Wood, after the 
Original Designs of Jean Giaoux. 


Also, 
PAUL ET VIRGINIE. Price 4s. 6d. 
- vit LES FABLES de la FONTAINE, 2s, 6d. 
pay IV.of LES EVANGILES. Price 2s. 6d. 
Part V. of DON QUICHOT rE. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: J.J. Dusocuer and Co. 75, Old Broad Street. 


Published this Day, in 4to. Price 3s. 


BIRTH-DAY TRIBUTE addressed 
to H.R. H. the PRINCESS ALEXANDRINA 
VICTORIA, on attaining her Eighteenth Year. A 
Poem and Memoir, by L. E. L. Embellished with a 
Portrait of the Princess, engraved by Cocuran, after 
Hayrer’s esteemed Painting. 
« Messrs. Fisher have, with excellent taste, aud most 
opportunely, invoked the genius of one of the sweetest 
riestesses in the temple of _ Apollo, to embody the 
national feelings on this auspicious occasion. In olden 
times, such an event would have called forth hundreds of 
tributes from seats of learning, and all the scattered 
children of the muse. 
«What is here done, is done beautifully, The Poem 
ns with a clustering of youthful images, all congenial 
tothe subject, and full of kindred loveliness, 
« Such are the tones and tender of this charming com- 
ition; and we have only to add, that it is encased 
in a most appropriate binding, embossed on primrose— 
the colour of the epring.”" — Literary Gazette. 
Early Application will be necessary, to secure copies, 
London: FisHEeR, Son, and Co, 








——_——_——_—_— =e 
RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 
FOR BOTH SEXES,—The uuprecedented Sale 
of these Pills, arising from the earnest recommendation 
of the many thousands who have derived benefit their 
use, that any lengthened comment from the Proprietor 
is deemed unnecessary ; they are not put forth as a care 
for all diseases to which mankind is liable, but for bilious 
and liver complaints, with their many well-known symp- 
toms of bilious and sick-heatache, paiu and oppression 
after meals, giditiness, dizziness, singing noise in the 
head and ears, drowsiness, heartburn, loss of appetite, 
wind, spasms, &c.; they are acknowledged to be vastly 
superior to any thing ever before offered to the public, 
and for those of a full habit of body they will prove 
truly invaluable, while as a general Family Aperient Pill 
for either sex they cannot fail to iusure universal satis- 
faction. Sold by Prout, No, 229. Strand, London ; 
Jounston, No, 68, Cornhill; Sancer, No. 150, and Han. 
way, No, 63, Oxford Street ; and by most other Medicine 
Venders iu the Kingdom ; Price Ls. 14d. per box, 


TIRLING REES’ ESSENCE.—The 
most safe, speedy, and effectual remedy ever dis, 
eovered for the Cure of that particular class of Diseases- 
for which those uncertain and dangerous medicines, 
Copaiba and Mercurials, have hitherto beeu too frequeutly 
employed. It generally performs a perfect cure in the 
short space of three or four days, and may be taken by 
the most delicate of either sex, without fear of cold, It 
contains, iu a highly-conceutrated state, all the efficacious 
parts of the Cubeb, chemically combined with Sarsapa- 
tilla, Buchu, aud other choice alteratives, which render it 
invaluable to those afflicted with secondary symptoms, 
pains in the bones and loins, rheumatism and gont, 
ulcers, pimples, blotches, serofulous aud scorbutic erup- 
tions, glandular swellings of the neck, &c. and ail 
iseases arising from a tainted or impure state of the 
blood. In cases of debility, tabes dorsalis, diabetes, 
wasting, palsy, and nervous depression of spirits, it has 
been taken with the most decided benefit. It has proved 
an excellent restorative in cases where the constitution 
has been weakened by gout, excesses, hot and unhealthy 
climates, or the injudicious use of mercurials, &c.  Pre- 
pared only the Proprietor, J, W. Srirtinag, Chemist, 86, 
High Street, Whitechapel, in bottles at 4s. 6d., 10s., and 
0s, each, ftom whom it can be sent to any part of the 
world upon enclosing the amount. Caution — The 
enuine has “J, W. Stirling’? engraved ou the stamp. 
etters must be post paid. Can be had of Butler, St. 
Paul’s; Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Harvey, 62, Great 
Surry Road ; Wilmot, Borough ; Johnstoue, 68, Coruhill ; 
and all Medicine Venders in Town and Country, Ask 
for “ Stirling's Rees’ Essence.” 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, &¢.—MEDI- 

: CAL ETHULCS.—The following Works will serve 

as Guides and Mouitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal. Tweuty-first Edition, 5s. each—1. The 
Hygis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effets tttending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
writation. 2. The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhoea, &e. 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints. Testimonials: “ These books can 
@ safely recommended, as well for the moral traths 
they contain as or the extensive and su ‘cessful result of 
the authors experience.’— London Morning Journal, 
The Prece ts coutained in this work aretuieresting and 
Usefal, —Etinburgh Paper. * This publication offers the 
Most important advantages.”-—Glasyow Paper ‘ These 
— have passed through twenty edition-. They com- 
pe sag with simplicity, and we reco nimend them ae- 
hadotui, — Dublin eekly Journal. ‘The above may be 
Street 7 rwaod aud Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
oun oe 1 7 Porter, 72, Grafion Street, Dublin; 12, 
ofall — K linburgh; 86, Trougate, Glasgow; and 
pe meh ooksellers, 3s, each, Messrs. Guss may be con- 
jaa day at their house; and patients in the 
oun perees thecountry can be treated successfully 
pete re D scribing minutely the case, and enclosing a 
wae, tor ulvice and medicine. which eau be for- 
bee on sm i part ofthe world. No difticaltycan oceur 
ee es will be securely packed, and carefully 
d from ohservation.—Goss aud Co M.R.C, Sur- 












890u8, 7, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 
BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 
Booksellers to their Majesties, 

MISS STICKNEY’S NEW, WORK. 

REY &N & F ON. 
Being the Tairp Sertes of 
PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
By Saraug Stickney. 
New Editions of the First and Second Series of “ Pre- 
TURES OF Private Lire” are vow ready, Price 7s. 6d. 
in cloth, and 10s. 6d, elegautly bound in morocco. 


3. 
In foolscap 8vo. beautifully illustrated, 
LRWVES Bi GS 2. SO 
Or, TRAVELS IN THE BOUDOIR. 
By Carouine A, Haustep, Author of “ The Little 
Botanist,”” &c, 

This is a highly instructive aud useful Work for Young 
People, conveying a general knowledge of various mite- 
resting topics connected with every-day life, in a form at 
once attractive and amusing. 


THE PROGRESS OF CREATION. 
Considered with reference to the present condition of 
the Earth. 

By Mary Roperts. 

Author of “ Annals of my Village,” &c. &c. 

1 vol. foolscap S8vo. beautifully illustrated, 


4. 

THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, in foolseap 8vo. Price 6s, neatly bound, 
THE GHOST-HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY. 
By Joun Banim, Author of “Tales by the O'Hara 
Family.” 

This Work forms the first volume of a New Series of 
the Library of Romance, to be embellished with beauti- 
fully finished Illustrations, engraved on steel, after de- 
signs by the first Artists. 

The volumes will appear on the first day of every 
Month, each complete iu itself, and equal in size to three 
volumes of the modern Novels. 

“The Library of Romance is, unquestionably, one of 
the cheapest, the best, and most tastefully got up works 
in our language. It is, indeed, a standard work, and will 
be sought after and read with avidity when its contempo- 
rary works of fiction are utterly forgotten.” — Observer. 

5. 
Just Published, in foolseap 8vo. Price 5s. 
A DREAM OF LIFE; 
OR, AUGUSTINE AND GERALDINE, 
A Pvem, in Five Parts. 
By the Rev, Wint1am Gurpon Moore, M.A, 


6. 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO BYRON’S WORKS. 

The Proprietors of “THE BYRON GALLERY” 
having been repeatedly requested to re-issue that splendid 
Series of Plates, accompanied by appropriate historical 
and descriptive letter press, now anuounce a New Series 
accordingly ; the first Number, Price 2s. €d. was pub- 
lished ou the Ist of May. 

Sets of the Origiual Series, for binding up with the 
various editions of Kyrou’s Works, may still be procured, 

“ Adequately to describe the delicate beauty of these 
splendid Plates, does not appear to lie within the power 
of language. There is not en admirer of the works of 
the departed noble poet, who can feel satistied that he 
has a perfect edition of them, unless the * Byron Gallery’ 
be attached to it. ‘There is no instauce in which ex 
cellence in poetry and the arts is so admirably combined.” 
—Imperial Magazine. 


A PROOF THAT HAIR CAN BE 
RESTORED AGAIN, 

Gentlemen—It is with the greatest pleasure I now 
write to iuform yeu, that 1 hive beeu using your justly 
celebrated BALM OF COLUMBIA. My head was 
almost destitute of hair, when fortanately your Ageuts, 
Messrs. Hopper and Co. recommended your Balm, which 
I am proud to acknowledge had the desired effect; for in 
avery short time my hair was perfectly restored, aud it 
now is as thick as it ever was in my life. [think it my 
duty to testify to the virtues of your inestimable Balm, 
and you may give this as much publicity as you please, 

lam, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
Joun ANFIELD, Princes Street, Hull. 

To Measrs. C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 

1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 

OLDKIDGE’S KALM causes whiskers and eye- 
brows to grow, prevents the hair from turning gray, and 
the first application makes it curl beautitully, frees it 
from seurf, and steps the hair from falling off, Abun- 
dance of certificates from gentlemen ot the first respect- 
ability are showu by the Proprietors, C. and A. OLp- 
rip@k, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, where the Balm is 
sold, Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 1s. per Bottle; no other prices 
are genuine, 

N.B. The Public are requested to be on their gnard 
againstcounterfeits. Ask for OLpaip@s’s Baum, 1, Wel- 
lingten Street Strand 


ALLAD. Air—‘“Cottage in the Wood.” 
In the wildness of a glade, 
Where the playful zephyrs reign, 
One bright lovely eve I stray’d 
O'er the dewy-spangled plain. 
Deep the twilight sank in night 
Dreary darkness 'gan to lower 
But [| saw a distant light, 
Beauteous as the voon-day’s power. 
See! it approaches—nearer still! 
See! the radiant object come: 
Anxious doubts my bosom thrill, 
Terror binds my soul in gloom, 
See—myself—my torm —is there; 
Every feature’s bright display’a 
Glorious vision! —why appear? 
Why iu splendour thus array’d? 
Nearer yet !—a gentle tongue 
Calls my flattering senses back ; 
Then I found the vision sprung 
But from WARREN’S Jetty Black; 
*Twas a stranger. whose bright shoes 
WARREN’S Blacking shone so bright, 
eam'd those superhuman glows, 
Through the gloomy tint of night! 
ThisEasy-shininyand Brilliant Blacking,Prepares 1 y 
ROBERT WARRKEN.30. Strand, London; and Sold in 
every Town in the Kingdom. Be partieular to enquire 
for WARREN ’S, 30, Strand, 








SCHOOL OR FAMILY FRENCH MAGAZINE, 
Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty. 
Just Published, Price ls, Part V. of 
IT E ae © LEON. 

4 Containing Blanche de Beaulieun—Mort de Lonis 
XVI.—Feazgments de Jocelyn—De la Versatilité de l’ Es- 
prit Humain—De la Litterature du Jour—Un Vol de 
Nuit—Anuciennes Institutions dela Suéde—Jacomo, ou 
le Bandit. 

H. Hoopser, 13, Pall Mall East; J, Sovrer, 131, Fleet 
Street. 





Just Published, illustrated with numerous Views, Price 
12s. boards, 

N AJOR RICHARDSON’S MOVE- 

MENTS OF THE BRITISH LEGION, with 

Strictures on the conduct of Lieutenaut-General Evans, 

London: SimpKin, Maksuaty, and Co. Stationers’ 

Hall Court; J. Mackong, St. James’s Square; and E, 
Wison, Koyal Exchange, 





This Day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait 
of Hahnemann. Price 7s. 
RINCIPLES OF HOMGZOPATHY. 
By P. Curre, M.D. 
Member of the Parisian Homeeopathie Society. 
Tuomas Hvasr, 65, St. Paul's Churchyard; and may 
be had of J. Baruirers, 219, Regent Street. 
N.B. Portraits of Hahnemann may be had separate, 
Price ls, each. 





Just Published, royal 12mo. with 8 Illustrations, Price 
10s. 6d cloth, 
XCURSIONS THROUGH THE. 
‘A HIGHLANDS AND ISLES OF SCOTLAND, 
in 1835 and 1836. 

By the Rev. C. Lestnouam Smita, M.A. 
Fellow, and late Mathematical Lecturer, of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

London: StmpKin, Marsuatr, and Co, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


This Day is Published, Price 7s. 
HE HISTORY OF BANKING IN 
AMERICA; with an Inquiry, how far the Bank- 
ing Institutions of America are adapted to this Country, 
and a Review of the Causes of the Recent Pressure on 
the Money Market. 
3y James Wiintam Gripart, General Manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank, 
By the Same Author, 
JHE HISTORY of BANKING of IRELAND, 5s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING, 4th 
Edition, Price 6s. 
Loneman and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, Price 10s. 6d. 12mo. bd. 
RAMMAIRE ITALIENNE ET 


FRANCAISE, avec un cours de themes, des 
Régles sur la Provonciation de EB et de VO; un Tableau 
des Verbes Réguliers, et une liste des Verbes Irréguliers 
par Ordre Alphabetique. 
Par Romvuat. po ZorTtt. 
A New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, 
By P. Z. E. Veron. 
Dutav and Co.; Warrraxer and Co,; J. Booker; 
and J. Sourer. 
\\ ADAME DE GENLIS’S MANUEL 
DU VOYAGEUR is a necessary Companion 
to those who travel either in France, Italy, or Germany, 
as it embraces all those dialogues which are indispen- 
sable abroad. 
In English, French, Italian, German, Por- s. da. 
9 @ 


tuguese, and Spanish ...e.eeeeeeeee ooo § 
Four Languages .....ccccesceccce oseces 6 
English and German ..... oences ered Gciw si okect a 
French and Ltalian........ Ste scéecsaces 3 6 


Durav aud Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 
July Ist, 1836, 


,RENCH CLASS BOOKS. 
The following Works by Madame BackKKER are 
recommended by the Publishers for the use of Schools, 
&e. They are remarkable for their strict morality, 
having been written expressly for the instruction and 
amusement of Madame Back Ker’s Pupils in England :— 
1. LE SOUTERRAIN, ou les deux Sceurs. 12mo, 





4s. 6d. 
2. CHATEAU DE ST. VALERY, Histoire fondée 
sur des faits tires de la Revolution. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

3. LES SOIREES DE LONDRES. 12mo. 5s. 

4. PETIT THEATKE DE LA JEUNESSE, com- 
posé pour mes Eléves. 12mo. 6s, 

“ The ease, simplicity, and correctness of the style are 
admirably adapted to facilitate the acquisition of the 
French language; while the sound morality and good 
sense pervading the works are no less calculated to pro- 
dace a beautifal effect on the heart and understanding 
of the youthful reader.”’—Jiterary Gazette. 

London: Published by Dutau and Co.; and Sold by 
Lonoman and Co.; Sim Kin and Co,; WHirtaKer and 
Co.; J. Duncan; and J. Sourer. 








Published this Day, Price 6s, 
HE PRESBY!SERIAN REVIEW, 
Nos. XXXV-VI. Containing besides various other 

Reviews,—Tracts for the times. By Members of the 
University of Oxford; Modern High Church Principles 
examined, as exhibited in the * Tracts for the Times "-— 
Patterson’s Discourses—Le Bas’ Life of Archbishop 
Laud—Scott’s Harmony of Phrenology with Scripture 
--Lockhart’s Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart.—Orpen's Anecdoies avd Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb— Wilson's Biography of the Blind—Dr, Chalmers’ 
Conterence with certain Ministers and Elders of the 
Church of Scotland on the Subject of Moderatorship of 
the next General Assembly, and Observations thereon, 
by Mohat Bell, Esq. Advocate, Procurator for the 
Church, 

Critican Notices—Laing’s Journal of a Residence in 
Norway during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836—La- 
borde’s Journey through Arabia Petreea to Mount Sinai 
—Buchanan’s Comfort in Affliction—Dunean’s Sacred 
Philosophy of the Seasous—'l'y tler’s Life of King Henry 
the Eighth—Sherwood’s History of Henry Milner— 
Noel’s Unity of the Church. Religious Intelligence— 
Notices of the State of Religion in various Countries. — 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence -General Assembly, &c. 8c. 

Published, for the Proprietors, by OviveR and Boy, 
Edinburgh; and Simpain, Marswazt, and Co, London, 
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3, St. James's Square, May 14, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF . 
THE HON. MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORK, 
SUMMER in the PYRENEES, 
Will be Ready on Wednesday. 
Jorn Macrong, St. James's Square, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
Tu 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE POET’S DAUGHTER, 
A Novet, 
Is Just Ready. 
Printed for Jorn Macrone, St. James's Square. 








Will be Published on Monday, the 15th inst, 
Se ae es 


A TALE OF CONSCIENCE, 
By E.C, A. In 2 vols. 12mo, 
Published for Booxer and Doman, 61, New Bond 
Street. 





On the Ist of May was Published, the Second Volume, 


8vo. of 
ORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the PEACE of UTRECHT 
to the PEACE of AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 1720—1737. 
To be completed in 3 vols. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This Day is Published, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 
HE HIGHLANDERS OF SCOT- 
LAND; their Origin, History, Antiquities. Man- 
ners and Customs, Clans, and the State of Society which 
existed among them. 
By WitiraM F, SKENE. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 








Third Edit. enlarged, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

N DISEASES of the STOMACH. 
By Jonn Asercromsie, M.D. 
Oxon, and Edin. V.P.R.S.E. First Physician to his 
Majesty in Scotland. 

Also, a Fourth Edit. foolscap 8vo., 5s. 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL FEELINGS, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, 8vo. with Plates and a Map, 
ARRATIVE of THREE VOYAGES 
in the BLACK SEA to the COAST of CIR- 

CASSIA, including Descriptions of the Ports, and the 

Importance of their Trade. With Sketches of the Man- 

ners, Customs, Religion, &c. of the Circassians. 

By the Consul of H. M. the King of the Netherlands 
at Odessa, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SIR GEORGE HEAD’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, a New Edition, post 8vo. Price 9s. 6d. 


HOME TOUR through the MANU- 
FACTURING DISTRICTS of ENGLAND. 
By Sir Grorcre Heap. 
In a Few Days, post 8vo. 

A CONTINUATION of the HOME TOUR in 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, the CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
and ISLE of MAN, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Published, 
YRON’S ORKS, 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 

With all the Notes contained in the Seventeen Volume 
Edition. With a Portrait, a View of Newstead Abbey, 
and Fac-similes of Lord Byron’s Handwriting at various 
Periods of his Life. Splendidly printed in an entirely 
new aud remarkably clear Type, in One Volume 8vo. 
handsomely bound. The Price no more than One Pound, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








THE PEOPLE’S NEWSPAPER. 
HE GUIDE, Price 3}d—The 
Cheapest and Best Family Newspaper in London, 
permanently doubled in size and shape; and consisting 
of 40 Cotumns, Lares Forro—Contains all the Week’s 
News, to Saturday Morning, including Friday Night's 
Parliamentary Debates. This paper may be received 
within 200 miles uf the Metropolis on Sunday. 
Orders received by all News Agents, and at the GuipE 
Office, corner of Catherine Street, Strand, 





Just Published, with above 1,100 pages of Letterpress, 
and 2,000 Engravings, from designs by upwards of 
Fifty different Architects, Surveyors, Builders, Up- 
holsterers, Cabinetmakers, Landscape Gardeners, &c. 
&c. in one large vol. 8vo, New Edition, 3. in boards, 
NCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, 
FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and 
FURNITURE; including several Designs for Country 

Inns, Public-Houses, and Parochial Schools, &c, &c, 

By J. C, Loupon, F.L.S. &c. 
Also, by Mr. Loupon, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE, Nos, 1 to 

80. Contintied Monthly, at 2s. 

London: Loneman, Regs, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 
and Loneman. 





169, Piccadilly, May 1, 1837, 
This Day is Published, Price 4s, 


HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or EUROPEAN QUakTERLY 
SOURNAL, No, VIII. 

' CoNnTENTS: 

1. Colonial Legislation; Cape of Good Hope. 

&. Melfort’s Impressions of England ; Recollections of an 
Artillery Officer. 

3. Political Press in France. 

4. Napoleon’s Comments on Cxsar’s Commentaries. 

5. —e Corporations ; Centralizationand Localiza- 

ion. 

6. Cracow. 

7. Misgovernment of Ireland. 

8. Capture of the Vixen, 

9. Ballot, Reasons against. 

10, Cooke’s Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke; Philosophy of 
Bolingbroke; LordBrougham’s Discourse on Natural, 
Theology. 

®,* Vols. I. II. and III. (Nos. 1 to6), may be had 
neatly bound in half-russia. 11s. 6d. each. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 


In 2 vols. 4to. Price Five Guineas, 


ENGLISH DI CTIONARYy, 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM PICKERING, CHANCERY LANE, 


This Work consists of Two Large Quarto Volumes, upon the composition of which the Author has been 
employed for more than twenty years; and though the expense of publication has exceeded 
6,000. it is published at the moderate Price of Five Guineas. 

ages of three columns each, closely yet clearly and beautifully printed. It combines the two branche 
fitberto kept separate, of Etymology and Explanation. 5 


the sum 
The two volumes contain nearly 20 





BY J. G LO 


VOLUME THIRD 0 
Edinburgh: Rozert Cavett. London: 
As above 


LIFE OF SIR WAL 
WAVERLEY NOVE 
SCOTT'S POETRY, 


Just Published VoLuME THE SECOND of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


CKHART, Esa. 


HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR, 


N THE FIRST JUNE. Me 
Joun Murray; and Wurttaker and Co, 
may be had: 

TER SCOTT, Vol. I. 

LS, Forty-eight Volumes. 
Twelve Volumes. 


SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, Twenty-eight Volumes, 





MR. BULWER’S 


IS NOV 


In 8 vol 


WILL BE PUBLI 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


SAUNDERS anv OT 


ATHENS AND THE 


THE LA FAYETTE 


INCLUDING THE 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE GENERAL. 


NEW WORK ON 
ATHENIANS 


V READY. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
MISS MARTINEFAU’S NEW WORK, 
SOCIETY IN AMERICA, - 


IS NOW READY, 


8s. post 8vo. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


SHED ON THE 20th. 


In 8 vols. Svo. with Portrait. » ~~. 


‘RE 





PUBLISHED BY HIS FAMILY. 


{ditions in English and French, 


LEY, Conpurr Srreer. 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
L 


MR. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
{n 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ADVENTURES OF 


APTAIN BONNEVILLE; 


oR 
SCENES IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
OF THE FAR WEST. 
By the Author of “ The Sketch Book,” “ Astoria,” &c, 
9 


CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE ARETHUS A. 
A Navat Story. 
By the Author of “ Ben Brace,” “ Life ofa Sailor,” &c, 


3. 
ALBANY FONBLANQUE, ESQ. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


NGULAN D 
UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS, 


4. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NICK OF THE WOODS, 
Edited by the Author of “Crichton,” “ Rookwood,” &c, 


5. 
SAMUEL LOVER. Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 Characteristic Illustrations, 
° Designed and Etched by the Author, 
RORY O’MORE, 
A Romance. 
By the Author of “ Legends and Stories of Ireland,” &c, 


THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 
TA OE B R A G, 
..By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” “ The Par- 
son’s Daughter,” &c, 


ALSO JUST READY :— 


1. 
EDITED BY G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN, 
Edited by the Author of “ Darnley,’ “ De L’Orme,” &c. 


2. 
AUNT DOROTHY’S TALE; 
Or Gerarpine Morton, 
A Novel. 3 vols. 


3. 
J, FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND; WITH SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
INwZWHE METROPOLIS. 

By the Author of “ The Pilot,” “The Spy,” “ Excur- 

sionsjin Switzerland,” &c, 
Ricwarv Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 





yamxs Riveway and Sons; and all Booksellers, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty). 


EXCURSIONS IN NORTH WALES, 
Just Published in 1 large vol. Price 1, 8s, 6d. ; moroceo 
elegant, 11. 15s, 
ANDERINGS and EXCURSIONS 
in NORTH WALES. 
By Tuomas Roscog, Esq. 
Embellished with 51 Splendid Plates. 
C. Tivt, and Simpxtn and Co, London; Watcatsox 
and Wess, Birmingham, 


13, Great Marlborough Street, May 12, 
R. C O L UR 
i _ HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOW. 
ING NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS: 


I. 
VENETIA,. 
“The child of love, though born in bitterness and 
nurtured in convulsion.” 
By the Author of “Vivian Grey,” “Henrietta Temple,” 
&e, 3 vols, 
I 





Il. 
OPINIONS OF LORD BROUGHAM 
On Potitics, TuEotocy, Law, Science, Epucation, 
Literature, &c. 
As exhibited in his Parliamentary and Legal Speeches, 
and Miscellaneous Writings. 
In 1 very thick and closely-printed volume, Price 12s. bd. 
III. 


THE HUSSAR, 
By the Author of “ The Subaltern,”’ &c. 2 vols. 
IV 


GENTLEMAN JACK. 
A Naval Story. 
By the Author of “ Cavendish,” &c, 3 vols. 


IN A FEW DAYS: 
I 


THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; 
Or Domestic Manners of the Turks, 
By Miss Parpor, Authoress of “ Traits and Traditions 
of Portugal,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Ilustrations. 
If 


SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 
Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


A VOYAGE. OF OBSERVATION 
AMONG the COLONIES of WESTERN AFRICA, 
and the 
Nageative or A CAMPAIGN IN KaFFirianp, in 1835 
By Captain ALEXANDER, 

Author of “ Transatlantic Sketches,” &c. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Plates, by 
Major C, C. Mircuenn, 








——_—=" 

London: Printed by JosrpH Crayton, of No.7, Windsot 

Court,Strand; and Published by himat Ne. 9. Welling: 
tonStreet,Strand, saTuRpay, 13th May 1837. 











